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Hupmobile Runabout—$750 F. O. B. Detroit, including top, wind- 
shield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tools and horn. 


Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘‘32’’ Five Passenger Touring Car—$900 


o y my} wa Do > . » na arene 

F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, ga ind wenerator, oil lamps, tools and Four cylinders, 20 H.P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto 

horn. Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor; 3'4-inch bore x = - 7 w Huy ee ees now n aring completion, which will have when 
ns > . . inishe« capaci o 000 to 20 des a ve e Runabout always ac 

5'g-inch stroke. Bosch magneto. 106-inch wheelbas -inch tires. Color— Standard - b Sepeers eee co S09 cares & year, the Runal hs one 


of unprecedented popularity will continue to oc 
in our manufacturing plans that it does at present 
Hupmobile Coupe—Chassis same as Hupmobile Roadster—Chassis same a 
Runabout—$1100 f.o.b. Detroit. World Touring Car—$850 f.o.b. Detroi 


cupy th SAT urge art 
H ipmobile bDiue. " ; : 


The new touring car will be first exhibited at the Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 10-17; and 
subsequently at the principal automobile shows throughout the country. - 





Get a To 


Every dealer 


A car that gives you a totally new idea | ©: 


Dept. AC, 





of what you ought to get for $900 


I Ball has tak 
“4 oO 


A new and larger Hupmobile which immediately thrusts upon your attention a score of tangible supertorities which set it in 
a class apart from cars of its price. 


A five-passenger Touring Car for $900 which rejects every characteristic of commonplace construction; and makes clear its invasion 
of the field above that price; by points of difference and departure which no motorist can mistake. 


Evolved out of the experience which has built thousands of the Hupmobile Runabout—the quality car today, as it always 
has been, of the runabout class. 


Designed by E. A. Nelson, Chief Engineer of the Hupp Motor Car Company since its inception and designer of the orig- 
inal Hupmobile Runabout. To him and the skilled shop organization which he has continuously maintained, we owe 
the inimitable lines, the marked simplicity, the efficiency and the high quality of workmanship incorporated in the 
Runabout. , 


Impressed with the same strong individuality as the Runabout; and still further removed from comparison by:— 





First, the small-bore, 


Second, the body design and construction which attains the pur- 
long-stroke motor. 


Third, the Americanization, after close:-study abroad, of inval- 
pose of the “‘underslung’’ and avoids all of its disadvantages; and 


uable engineering principles entirely new to this country. hn AK soothe ae 
repaid non 
trated boo 


illus 
unprec edented White Valley G 
ee — - 
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Some of the points which mak« the price 
The three chief characteristics of the 
new Hupmobile are Durability; 


Efficiency, and Ability. 


cost; and a smaller outlay for re-° 
pairs. 


Other bearings include high duty Hyatt car. 
roller and F. & S. annular; while 
the wheels are mounted on Bower 
bearings. 


The gears have an unusuaily 
large number of teeth—-another pre- 
caution against wear and the _ possi- 


By ability, we mean 60 per cent. more a : 
bility of trouble. 


By durability we mean that we believe pulling power for mountain work 





that there are more years of quiet, 
competent service, and a greater 
capacity for withstanding hard 
knocks in this car than has ever be- 
fore been incorporated in a car at 
any figure near this price—because 
every part is made of good material 
and more than amply strong for a 
ear of this size and weight. 

By’ efficiency, we mean lower oil and 
gasoline consumption; a lesser tire 

—_—_— = ———— —_— — — —_ —_—_— 


PREE, 454x8 PHOTOGRAVURE OF THE 
HUPMOBILE LONG-STROKIE ; 


These 


and heavy roads; 4 to 50 miles of 
speed at any time and all times; and 
ability to throttle instantly to a 
walking gait or to pick up quickly 
without feeling the weight of the 
car. 

latter advantages are due in 
large measure, of course, to the 
motor, one of the first of the small- 
bore, long-stroke type peculiar to the 
finest foreign cars, ever manufac- 
tured in this country. 


The cylinders are cast en bloc, a prac- 


tice which, except in cars selling for 
$2500 and more, implies a two-bear- 


The valves—all on one side—are en- 
closed by a pressed steel cover, 
which keeps oil in and dirt out; and 
because dirt is kept out, the valves 
remain noiseless, show minimum 
wear and require minimum adjust- 
ment, 


Many acar of 50 to 60 horsepower car- 
ries a clutch no larger than the 
clutch of the new Hupmobile. Mul- 
tiple dise type, with 13-inch dises— 
gives positive action and starts the 
car smoothly and easily. 


Transmission gears are amply large 


Oil is fed to all parts and bearings of 
the unit power plant under pressure 
—the flywheel runs in oil and its 
centrifugal force takes the place of 
apump. One kind of oil is used for 
engine, clutch and transmission in- 
stead of oil and grease, and it circu- 
lates and lubricates until it is lit- 
erally worn out—a_ self-evident 
economy. 


Body and chassis design embody a low 
center of gravity, and minimize 
skidding. 
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Hupp Motor Car Company, ing crankshaft. for a 40 horsepower car; run slowly The springs are strong and unusually ees 
1263 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. * ; and are quiet at all speeds. flexible;.the rear spring is the pat- barrel: 

Please send me photogravure of the new The Hupmobile crankshaft has three ented Hupmobile cross type; the up- pervis! 
Hupmobile touring car | large main bearings, bronze back, This excess strength extends also to holstering is deep and soft—all fea- unifori 
Sabbitt lined—less wear—fewer ad- the full-floating rear axle—large and tures that add to the comfort of it ay 

Name justments—longer life. strong enough for a seven-passenger those in the car. re ‘ 
. Ov 

ae | HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1263 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN vine 
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*| Whiskey and a soft old one. 


1. Dated December 21, 1911 Ao The best of ingredients—the most 
___| accurate blending cannot 

give the softness and mel- 

lowness that age imparts. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE. This delightful and fascinating Club Cocktails are aged in wood PF | 
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‘For the days of of the day, is certain to captivate all readers. The manner in which the made Cocktail can be as good. 
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Western Governors and Their Traveling Show 
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WASHINGTON S EXCELLENT EXHIBIT 


Evergreen State's’ display consists of big, red apples, peaches, 
pears. plums. potatoes, celery, olives, et« 


PRODI 


California cat 


TS OF THE GOLDEN 


contains the finest of 


STATI 
T he win ra 


Ipes ines 
ind also minera 


oranges, lemons, prunes, berries, peache 
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ALL STAND ON 
ONE PLATFORM 


Group of executives 
traveling east on the 
Western Governors’ 
Special. Left to right 
Governors Norris 
Montana: Hawles 
Idaho; Lieut-Governor 
Fitzgerald, Colorado 
Governors West, Ore 
South 
W vo 
North 


NORTH DAKOTA 


. 


r ¢ 


gon; Vessey 
Dakota; Carey, 
ming: Burke 

Dakota. 


























MONTANA'S HANDSOME DISPLAY NORTH DAKOTA’S PRETTY SHOW. 


Besides ‘ruits and vegetables there are signs telling of the amount of land, 32,000,000 acres Chis state emphasizes the fact that its most important product is wheat, but it also shows 
n Montana, waiting to be farmed, and that Montana’s water-power equals 6,000,000 horse 1 considerable variety of other valuable products such as fruit, wool, minerals, 
power. hay, et« 
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SOUTH DAKOTA’S ATTRACTIVE EXPOSITION. 


ire shown, but corn s the chief feature. Wheat 
grains, fruit and minerals complete the attractions. 


GOOD THINGS FROM IDAHO: 


The chief item here is the exhibit of the State’s wonderful water power, but wheat, rye, oats 
fruits, grasses and minerals are given a large place 


Here wild and tame grasses and other small 















































MINNESOTA PUTS HER BEST FOOT FORWARD. 


The “Bread and Butter State” calls chief attention to its wheat and dairy 
grasses, fruits, vegetables and iron ore, how: 


OREGON’S TRAVELING FAIR. 


alfalfa, vegetables, fruits. salmon, etc., indicate the resources 
tries of this prosperous commonwealth 


products Small grains, grasses, 


ver, are in evidence 


indus 


Other grains. ind the 


Recently a special train carrying thé governors and exhibits of products of several Western states started east from St. Paul, with the object of calling general attention 


. ssources of and the opportunities offered by the commonwealths interested in the undertaking. The enterprise was conceived, organized and 
to the re g 


former Governor James H. Brady of Idaho 


managed by 
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MUSIC’S CHARM FOR THE PEOPLE OF COLORADO 
Pwelve thousand persons listening to a free Sunday Municipal concert in the great auditorium at Denver Mayor Speer recently said that he would 
urge those attending these entertainments to learn by heart the words of patriotic songs. Half a’ million people attended these concerts last season 
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Chey are such a great success that other cities may follow Denver’s example in giving them. 
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Halt! 

FYXNHE BLOODY dynamiters have confessed. 
[ The exciting trials at Los Angeles are ended. 
Secretary John J. McNamara, of the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, pleads guilty of having dynamited the 
Llewellyn Iron Works, in Los Angeles, on the holy 
Christmas Day of 1910. His brother, James B. 
McNamara, confesses the wrecking of the Los 
Angeles Times building, October Ist, 1910, when 
twenty-one persons, nearly all of them working- 

men, were sent unbidden into eternity. 

It is an awful thing to find that in this great 
country, where labor has its highest wage and 
where it is respected as in no other land, such 
fearful crimes can be committed. It is a trib- 
ute to the unwavering hand of Eternal Justice that 
the assassins have been forced to their knees with 
cries for mercy on their guilty lips. 

Let there be no mistake about the confessions 
of these wretched men. No sentimental considera- 
tions were behind them and no feeling of brotherly 
affection. Into the heart of the dynamiter and the 
murderer such things never enter. The Los An- 
geles criminals not only committed murder. They 
followed it with perjury, with false accusations 
and such earnest protestations of innocence that 
they deceived their associates in the labor organi- 
zations and the most conspicuous champions of the 
labor unions. 

When the McNamaras were arrested, Mr. Gom- 
pers declared that ‘‘the interests of corporate 
‘‘wealth are always trying to crush the organized 
‘‘labor movement, and they use the best way to 
‘*strike at the men having the confidence of the 
‘‘working people. McNamara has had a hard fight 
‘‘against the huge steel building interests, with 
‘‘their many millions, but has done good work. 
‘*‘The whole thing is a deep-seated frame-up. It 
‘‘ig an outrage, and the American Federation of 
‘Labor will leave nothing undone in defending the 
‘*men now in prison in Los Angeles.’’ What was 
‘‘the good work’’ for which the dynamiters were 
thus commended? 

Mr. Gompers owes an apology to those whom he 
so unfairly and unjustly stigmatized as ‘‘the inter- 
ests of corporate wealth.’’ Will he make it? 
Standing himself in the shadow of the court, he 
can do nothing more to his credit and honor. He 
can do nothing more helpful to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, whose cause has been so brutally 
betrayed by the McNamaras. 

[It is time to call a halt not on the organization 
of labor, but on those who have misled the organ- 
ized workingmen of this country, by making legiti- 
mate organizations a ladder on which demagogues 
and self-seekers have climbed into places of power 
and influence. The radical element should be sent 
to the rear, and the honest, conscientious, fair- 
minded, conservative leaders be put to the front. 
Let no time be lost. 

The statement is made that under the Sherman 
anti-trust law an action may be begun to dissolve 
the International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Workers as a combination in restraint of 
trade. The Sherman law, if strictly enforced, 
would involve not only the industrial corporations, 
large and small, not only associations of cotton 
planters, grocery men, poultry dealers and lumber- 
men, but also labor organizations that fix the price 
of labor and that will not sanction the employment 
of non-union men. When the working masses 
learn this fact, they will be first to demand the 
repeal of the discreditable statute. 

The startling confession of the guilty dynamiters 
will have far-reaching consequences, to judge from 


the indignation it has stirred not only among busi- 
ness men, but also in the ranks of labor, organized 
and unorganized. It has made men stop and think. 
It has called a halt on the hysterical denunciation 
of our industries, great and small, and of those 
who have created them. It has discounted the 
demands of the railway-smashers. It has turned 
the faces of the thoughtful away from the dema- 
gogues, the self-seekers and the destroyers of 
prosperity. 
It was high time to call a halt. 


- 
**On, Stanley, On’’! 


HEN the House of Representatives was 
organized last summer, a craze for inves- 
tigations developed. They meant junket- 

ings, patronage and extensive advertising. Con- 
gressman Stanley, of Kentucky, selected himself 
to lead an inquiry into the affairs of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The investigation was carried on for many 
weeks, with much ado but with no developments 
with which the people were not already familiar. 
With the Chautauqua season at its height and the 
call of the platform with its notoriety and its finan- 
cial rewards ringing in the ears of congressmen, 
the inquiry was put over until late November. 

A couple of days were then given ostensibly to 
the investigation. Instead of seeking to find out 
about the doings of the steel organization, Mr. 
Stanley went back into transactions completed 
years before the Steel Corporation was organized, 
and brought out of its grave a scandal that had 
long since been discredited. From investigation, 
Stanley turned to muck-raking. Instead of seek- 
ing to render public service, he endeavored to be- 
smirch individuals. During the recess he probably 
concluded that it pays to muck-rake. Possibly it 
does for a season. But in the long run it is better 
and wiser to observe the Golden Rule. The scan- 
dal-monger’s popularity is only for a brief while. 

Mr. Stanley is determined to follow his new 
lead, if he shall be permitted todo so. It might 
be well that permission be given him. 

‘On, Stanley, on!’’ On through the nasty path 
of the muck-raker, on through the gutter! The 
muck with which you would defile others will cover 
yourself! 


se 
The Trust Message. 


RESIDENT TAFT, in his trust message, 
recommends the enactment of a general law 
providing ‘‘for the voluntary formation of 

corporations to engage in trade and commérce 
among the States and with foreign nations.’’ He 
adds that incorporation under a Federal law could 
not exempt a company from prosecution under the 
Sherman act for subsequently legal conduct, but 
‘the publicity of its procedure and the opportunity 
for frequent consultation with the bureau or com- 
mission in charge of the incorporation as to the 
legitimate purpose of its transactions would offer 
it as great security against successful prosecutions 
for violations of the law as would be practical or 
wise.”’ 

The President takes particular pains to say that 
there is nothing in the Sherman law that bars com- 
binations of capital or mere bigness of plant or- 
ganized to secure economy in production and a re- 
duction of cost. The statute is violated, he says, 
only when competition is stifled and prices are 
advanced by the establishment of a monopoly. 
There is nothing new in all this. It has been said 
before. 

We still believe that the wisest course is to 
repeal the Sherman anti-trust law, and then to 
enact a Federal incorporation act that will safe- 


guard the public against all monopolies that re- 
strain trade and thus increase the cost of necessi- 
ties to the consumer. If this cannot be done, then 
the suggestion of George W. Perkins that the 
Sherman law take its turn and be revised ‘‘not 
downward, but upward to a higher order of effi- 
ciency and justice,’’ should be considered. Mr. 
Perkins favors the retention of the basic idea of 
the Sherman ‘aw in so far as it strikes at actual 
restraint of trade and the acquisition of monopoly. 
He would have its purpose made clear, so that 
crime and guilt be made personal and not corporate. 

Mr. Perkins truthfully declares that ‘‘it is not 
the ‘trusts’ that have created the times; it is the 
times that have created the ‘trusts’’’—a point 
that obviously has escaped the President’s at- 
tention. 


je 


The Presidential Primary. 


PART altogether from the specific merits or 
A demerits of the presidential primary which 
is being urged by the Progressive Repub- 
lican National League, it is of interest to cite 
some instances in which that plan, if in vogue at 
the time, would have changed the result in na- 
tional conventions. Under this method Clay, and 
not Harrison, would have been selected for the 
presidential candidacy by the Whigs in 1840; Van 
Buren, and not Polk or anybody else, would have 
led the Democrats in 1844; Cass would have been 
the Democratic standard-bearer in 1852, and not 
Pierce; Fillmore and not Scott would have been 
nominated by the Whigs in that year, and Doug- 
las would have been the nominee of a united 
Democratic party in 1860. These are probable 
changes which the presidential primary would 
have brought in the conventions of the earlier day. 
Here is a somewhat startling change which the 
direct presidential primary plan would have made 
in a crisis half a century ago. It would have 
nominated Seward instead of Lincoln in 1860. At 
the time the Republican delegates were chosen in 
that year, Seward’s name had traveled much far- 
ther than Lincoln’s. As a member of the Senate 
from 1849, he had been, successively, a leader of 
the Whig and of the Republican parties. From 
the close of the campaign of 1856 to the opening 
of that of 1860, Seward was the ‘‘logical’’ candi- 
date for the Republicans. In assailing him in the 
interval as the man whom they believed they 
would have to fight in the approaching campaign, 
Jefferson Davis, Douglas, Toombs and the other 
Democratic leaders conceded Seward’s ascendency 
in his party. He was defeated in the convention 
by the plea of delegates from Pennsylvania and 
Indiana that, if he were nominated, the Democrats 
would carry those States for State officers in the 
elections in October. Thus Seward, who led on 
the first and second ballot, was beaten, and his 
most formidable rival, Lincoln, nominated. 

The presidential primary would have nominated 
Charles Francis Adams instead of Greeley in the 
Liberal Republican convention of 1872, whose 
ticket and platform were accepted by the Demo- 
crats; Blaine, and not Hayes, would have carried 
the Republican convention in 1876; Tilden, the 
candidate of 1876, would have been renominated 
by the Democrats, in 1880, instead of Hancock; 
Sherman, and not Harrison, would have been 
selected by the Republicans, in 1888, in the free- 
for-all race after Blaine refused to run; Bland, 
not Bryan, would have been the Democratic nomi- 
nee in 1896, while Roosevelt would have been 
made the Republican standard-bearer in 1908, not- 
withstanding his previous declinations to be a 
candidate. 

Some of these changes might have been for the 
better; others would not. These instances of the 
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what might have beer however, throw some 


light on the possibilities if the proposed plan of 


selecting candidates becomes general. Five 
States. uuder their own laws, have already made 
the new departure. North Dakota will select its 


delegates to the national conventions of both par 
ties in this wav in March, 1912; Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska and Oregon will do it in April, and New 
Jersey in May In their legislative sessions this 
winter perhaps Massachusetts and some other 
States will adopt this method. Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa, has introduced a bill to make the presi- 
lential nomination primary national in scoy 
Chis is part of the general movement to upset the 
old order of things. 


se 
A Startling Innovation in Politics. 


O WE bear in mind that in less than seven 
i) months we shall be in the throes of a 
presidential election. Both tickets will 
have been named, both platforms declared and the 
hottest political canvass since the contest between 
Cleveland and Blaine will be in full swing. For 
the first time in the history of our national conven- 
tions, delegates will go with expenses paid, the 
laws of Oregon providing that delegates to the 
national convention of a political party shall re- 
ceive from the treasurer of the State the amount 
of actually necessary traveling expenses for actual 
attendance upon the convention, though in no case 
is this to exceed $200 for a single delegate. 

Of real significance, as marking a radical de- 
parture from the traditions of the republic, is the 
innovation which applies the principle of the direct 
primary to the choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Following Oregon’s lead, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and New Jersey have adopted 
presidential primary laws based on the Oregon 
model. What will be its effect on the selection 
of candidates no one can say. Senator Bourne, 
with whom the ‘‘wish is father to the thought,’’ 
goes so far as to predict that the preference ex- 
hibited by these States will determine the candi- 
dates elected by the national convention. We 
doubt it. Should all five States vote for the same 
candidates with anything like unanimity, it will 
unquestionably have its effect in the conventions. 
On the other hand, the scheme may simply inject 
five different candidates in the conventions—favor- 
ite sons, none of whom will be strong enough to do 
more than complicate the situation. This is likely 
to happen at any convention. 

The obligation upon the delegates to support 
the choice of the voters of their States as indicated 
in the primaries is a moral, not a legal, obligation. 
No delegation will be bound to continue its support 
of the candidates preferred if it will mean prac- 
tically the throwing away of their votes. Yeta 
purely moral obligation may be very binding. It 
was the moral obligation of a direct primary pref- 
erence which was the absurd excuse given by Gov- 
ernor Wilson, of New Jersey, for insisting upon 
sending to the United States Senate a man who, 
in the brief period of his service, has come to be 
the recognized butt and joke of that body. If 
Governor Wilson himself were not so anxious for 
a place on the national ticket, who knows but that 
the direct presidential primary in New Jersey 
might again bring to the front either an unknown 
or a perpetual candidate to whom the delegates 
would be committed to the last ditch. The coun- 
try will watch the experiment a year hence with 
great interest. Since it is at ‘best an experiment, 
it is well that five States only have committed 
themselves to the scheme. 


> 
Mistakes! 
ty MAKE mistakes is human. Everybody 


makes mistakes—-the best of us included. 

To acknowledge mistakes is commendable. 
It is evidence that one is learning by experience 
and it shows that he has the courage to acknowl- 
edge a blunder. Courage is a rare quality in these 
days. 

President Taft, always amiable, philosophic 
and procrastinating, acknowledges that he has 
made mistakes. It was a mistake, he says, for 
him to proclaim that the Payne Tariff Act was the 
best we ever had. It is a mistake for a public 
man to deal in superlatives. It is always better 
to understate than to overstate facts. The man 
who understates is bound to be believed. He im- 
presses his sincerity upon his hearers. The man 
who overstates is always suspected. What he 
says is discounted as an exaggeration. 

We live ina period of hysteria. The exaggera- 
tions of the muck-rakers and the yellow press, of 
demagogues and aspiring statesmen especially of 
the insurgent mold, are largely responsible for the 
prevailing unrest. 

In President Taft’s explanation, he says he 
wrote his Winona speech ‘‘between stations,’ 
while on his Western tour, with no time for delib- 
eration or reflection. This is frank, but not com- 
plimentary. He says also that ‘‘I should realize 
that there are some things that one cannot leave 
to be taken for granted.’’ Every President ought 
to realize this before he takes his oath of office, 
writes a message or proclaims a new policy. 

The Republican party elected -Mr. Taft on a 
platform. That platform was its declaration of 
principles. In his letter of acceptance of the 


party’s leadership, he made its declarations of 
principles his own, without reservatior lhat 
platform declared for protection It denied the 
Democratic allegation that the tariff was tl 
father of trusts. It had nothing in favor of Cana 
lian reciprocity, the income tax, the corporat 
tax free wool, leather lumber or paper Its 
fundamental declaration was In favor of cont i 
the policies that made for prosperity This is 
what the party has constantly stood for. 

What is there in all the history of Republica 


protection that gives President Taft the slightest 
excuse for saying, in his interview in the Oxtlool 


which was not written ‘‘between stations,’’ but 
in moments of deliberation at the White Hous 
‘*My chief objection to a needless] high tariff Ss 
that it nourishes monopoly It holds forth a con- 


stant temptation to the formation of little trusts, 
which often are more direct oppressive to the 
consumer than big ones’’? If we strike out the 
word ‘‘needlessly’’ from this statement, it would 
sound as if William J. Bryan had made it. Mr. 
Bryan says that Republican Presidents have beer 
stealing his clothes while he’ has been in swim 
ming, and we have been laughing at the joke. 

We say all this without abating our belief in 
the President’s honesty of purpose and his sincere 
intention to perform his duties with supreme devo- 
tion to the public service. 

It is manly for him to say that he is more con- 
cerned about doing his duty than in securing a 
second term. He means it. It may be of little 
consequence to him if he should not be continued 
in office, but it is of the most serious consequence 
to his party that it should not be discredited in the 
house of its friends and be made to face disastrous 
and unmerited defeat. 

oe 
Sessions of Congress That Made 
Issues. 

ORE than once, the sessions of Congress im- 
mediately before presidential campaigns 
made the issues on which tue big quadren 

nial battles were waged. President Cleveland’s 
message in 1887, which, as in the case of Presi- 
dent Taft in 1911, restricted itself to one topic, 
brought forward the question which was to be 
paramount in 1888. This was the tariff, which 
took shape in the Mills bill. It passed the Demo- 
cratic House, but was halted in the Republican 
Senate, and on this question the Republicans car- 
ried the country. It was in the session which 
opened in December, 1895, that silver forced it- 
self to the front in such an imperative form that 
the Republicans, who had been ‘‘trimming’’ pre- 
viously, were compelled to come out squarely in 
favor of the gold standard, and en that issue Mc- 
Kinley carried the country ih 1896. In the sessior 
just before the meeting of the national conven- 
tions of 1900, imperialism made itself paramount, 
and on that line McKinley won his second victory. 

What issue, if any, will the session which has 
just opened force to the front? While President 
Taft’s first message at the beginning of the session 
virtually restricted itself to the trusts, it is diffi- 
cult to wage a presidential campaign on that sub- 
ject. This isa large question and public sentiment 
has not yet shaped itself definitely regarding the 
proper method to deal with it. Senator Edmunds, 
who had more influence than any other one person 
in putting the so-called Sherman law into the form 
which it had when it went on the statute-book, 
says the Supreme Court, in its ‘‘rule of reason,”’ 
is enforcing the act in the spirit in which its 
framers intended. President Taft, too, holds to 
that opinion. 

One new departure has been made in the pres- 
ent session which will be of value as a guide® in 
the future. This is the report by the tariff board 
on some of the schedules. There may be no legis- 
lation on the tariff in this session, on account of 
the pressure of other matters. It is safe to say, 
however, that henceforth tariffs will never be 
altered except after study by a non-partisan and 
non-sectional body of experts. 


eo 
The Plain Truth. 


SORDID! In an era of peace, we are having 
war on sight. The big Powers are taking the 
little ones by the throat and shaking the coin out 
of their pockets. France after Morocco, Italy 
after Tripoli, Russia after Persia—all for what? 
For commercial advantage, for filthy lucre. Any 
pretext will do. It is the strong against the weak. 
Meanwhile, the halls of The Hague Palace of 
Peace are emptied and the doors closed. But there 
is a God in Israel. 
~ 
IDICULOUS! An edict has gone forth from 
the Navy Department prohibiting the sale of 
chewing gum in the stores of Uncle Sam’s ships. 


“*The habit of chewing gum,’’ says Captain W. F. - 


Fullam, the instigator of the ban upon it, ‘‘is de- 
cidedly objectionable, highly improper and unmili- 
tary.’’ The new ruling is, to say the least, curi- 
ous, in the light of the fact that the practice of 
chewing tobacco is indulged in freely on board the 
ships of the navy and tobacco allowances are regu- 
larly issued to the bluejackets and marines. Phy- 
sicians and dentists recommend chewing gum as 
an aid to digestion and a benefit to the teeth, 
while little can be said in favor of the chewing of 


tobacco lf Jack at se Will insist on exercisi 
his jaws upon something sweet and wholesom: 
why not let him do it? 

~ 


}* TRAORDINARY! One of the most prosp 


4 ous and successful business establishments 
New York recently made an extraordinary a 
ouncement. It advertised that the statement tl} 
it employed no Jews was absolutely untrue. It 
added that at least one-tenth of its entire staff w: 
made up of persons of Jewish descent. The reas« 
for this unique announcement was obvious. It 
was to prevent the unfair divergence of its trad 
because of a false accusation. The incident illu 
trates the power of organization and of the bo 
cott. What could not the business men of th 


country do if they would institute a quiet boycot 
i vello 
journals, whose adverising pages teem with a 


against all the muck-raking magazines and 


nouncements of the industrial c rporations and th 
great railways of the country, which these sam: 
publications are doing their best to ‘‘bust’’ a: 
‘smash.”’ 


~ 


SHOPPING! Recently a subscriber for Lesuip’ 
» WEEKLY wrote complaining that when h 
went shopping with his wife he was, figurative! 
speaking, left out in the cold so far as attentio 
at the hands of the officials of department store 
was concerned. He said he was perforce compelle 
to follow his wife about from counter to counte: 
from ‘‘silks’’ to *‘hardware,’’ denied an opportunity 
to smoke or otherwise amuse himself, and gen 
erally was kept on the move while his wife made 
her purchases, when he would have much preferred 
otherwise. A letter from a lady in Omaha, Neb., 
also a subscriber, tells us of a store in that enter- 
prising place that has solved the problem of th 
husband who longs for his cigar while his wife 
admires the new styles. ‘‘An elegantly equipped 
lounging and smoking room has been installed in 
one of our large department stores,’’ writes this 
lady. ‘‘Here the husband may lounge and smoke 
and read to his heart’s content, and his wife may 
go on serenely shopping, secure in the knowledge 
that hubby is content and that she cannot lose him, 
for he is checked!’’ It would be a good idea for 
department stores in other cities to emulat: 
Omaha’s example. 
~ 
AUGHS! James L. 
of pensions, appeared amused when a repre- 
sentative of LESLIE’s pointed out the startling 
fact that, according to Mr. Davenport's latest re- 


Davenport, commissioner 


port, there are now more pensioners on the govern- 
ment’s rolls as the result of the Spanish-American 
War than there were soldiers in our regular army 
at the outbreak of that memorable conflict. It 
seems hardly a laughing matter for the people of 
the United States that, thirteen years after the 
struggle was ended, 28,490 dependent persons are 
receiving pensions from this government. To 
date, the War of the Revolution cost us in pen- 
sions $70,000,000; and the War of 1812, $45,853.- 
024. In thirteen years the pension bill for the 
war with Spain and the insurrection in the Philip 
pines has footed to the amazing total of $34,000, - 
000. The war lasted only three months and but 
one engagement assumed the proportions of a bat 
tle. According to figures furnished to us by the 
War Department, 28,183 officers and men were en- 
rolled in the United States army at the beginning 
of hostilities in 1908. They were all young men. 
So that, at the rate the Civil War pension list has 
expanded and that of the Spanish war has come 
to the fore, we may easily expect to pay from 
16,000 to 18,000 pensioners for the next half cen- 
tury, as a result of our skirmish in Cuba. A 
pleasant outlook for the people who bear the bur- 


den! And Commissioner Davenport laughs! 


~ 


N°? MORE! The Los Angeles dynamiters be- 
4 lieved they would be protected from prosecu- 
tion by some of the politicians. Every politician 
on both sides has been dickering with so-called 
leaders for the labor vote. The workingmen them- 
selves received scant consideration. The deals 
were made by self-constituted leaders who failed 


to lead. Puffed up with an exaggerated notion of 
their importance, they tried to trade with the labor 


vote. It was their capital, though they did not 
and could not control it. The workingmen of the 
country are thinking for themselves. They proved 
this when they broke away from their former al- 
legiance to the Democratic party and went over to 
McKinley on his platform of protection to Ameri- 
can wages. In its anxiety to recover the labor 
vote, the Democratic party offered all sorts of labor 
legislation, patronage and other inducements. The 
tepublican leaders entered into the competition. 
They made even higher and more preposterous bids. 
Out of this situation has arisen demands that labor 
should be exempted from the operations of some of 
our statutes and that it should have more than it 
ever asked for or sought. In the present moment 
of reflection, politicians will have an opportunity 
to do some thinking. They may come to the sensi- 
ble conclusion that the best thing for both capital 
and Jabor is to have them brought into harmony. 
The success of the employer must involve the suc- 
cess of the employe; the prosperity of the one 
must mean that of the other. Whether they suc- 
ceed or fail, they go up or down together, _ 
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China in the Throes of War and Famine 



























































rR AINED IN THE TWILIGHT. MAKING SOLDIERS OF MILD CHINESE. CHINESE BATTERIES IN ACTION. 





Evening drill of seasoned and modernized Field batteries ‘‘massed”’ in the course of a protracted and China’s artillery-men are almost as expert as those 
Chinese soldiers strenuous drill. in any other land 
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WHERE IMPERIALISM STOOD AT BAY. FAMINE TIMES IN THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 
Scene in the heart of Nanking, whose defenses, manned by imperialists, the revolu Starving Chinese lined up at a relief station and waiting for free soup. Millions of 
tionists besieged and bombarded, and where great loss of life took place. persons have been affected by dearth of food and tens of thousands have died. 





















































PAUL THOMPSON 


PATRIOTS FOUND IN EVERY RACE. RAISING FUNDS FOR THE CHINESE RED CROSS. 
Chinese women of San Francisco preparing bandages, surgical dressings, first aid “Tag Day” in San Francisco’s Chinatown. The central figure, the Chinese lion, 
packages, clothes and hospital linen for the revolutionist soldiers in China and with a grotesque head, decorated with peacock feathers, was borne by a dancer. 
clothing for the homeless children of their motherland. More than $4,000 was collected from door to door the first day. 





















































ONE OF CHINA’S “GOOD” ROADS. HAVOC WROUGHT BY WAR. A SCENE NOW UNUSUAL. 
The traveler greatly cheered by the thought that Ruined buildings of the Viceroy’s Yamen at Wuchang A caravan of camels entering Peking, which city is 
things might be worse. which were burned during a night attack by rebels. disturbed by the excitements of civil strife. 
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Doings and Scenes in Other Lands The 
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THE LEADER OF THE BRITISH: NAVY. 


The ‘‘ Monarch,” the largest warship in active commission among the naval fleets of Great Britain, sailing majestically. 
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BF WN BROTHER 
ROYALTIES STARTING FOR THE DURBAR. 
Crowds on the southern beach at Portsmouth, Eng., watching the departure of the steamship ‘‘Medina”’ bearing King George V. and Queen Mary to India, 
to attend the great pageant at Delhi. 
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Fie seid a a Lieutenant Je 

FEMININE DISCIPLES OF IZAAK WALTON. LOOKING OUT FOR AMERICAN INTERESTS. fleet in Narra 

Some of the expert competitors in the sea-angling contest which recently United States Scout cruiser ‘‘Chester’’ off the city of Tripoli, where she was battleship ne 
took place at Deal, Eng. “sent to protect Americans who might be in danger. 
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MEETING FRIENDS FROM THE “‘STATES.”’ man-speakin; 


Vessels that carry soldiers to and from the Hawaiian Islands, moored at Honolulu and visited by many interested people. qdifice, but 1 
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The Event-recording Sweep of the Camera 























SIGNAL TRIUMPH OF ENGINEERING SKILL. 
Che big $2,000,000 concrete causeway with lift bridge, at Galveston, Texas, connecting Galveston Island with the mainland. The structure is over two. miles long, 
and over it will be operated steam and electric railroads, while there will be roads for vehicles and paths for pedestrians. 















































UNCLE SAM UP WITH THE TIMES FINE NEW EDIFICE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
\lotor-driven mail wagons, in the service of the Washington, D. C., postoffice. New Hampshire Historical Society’s building at Concord, N. H., recently dedicated. 
These do the work of many carriers. Postmaster General Hitchcock in center, The structure is the gift of Edward Tuck, of Paris, France, and the architect is Guy 
wearing a long overcoat ; at his left N. A. Merrit, Postmaster of Washington. Lowell, of Boston. 
























































TESTING FLYING MACHINES FOR SEA USE. re BEGINNING A FLIGHT FOR THE SEA. 
Lieutenant John Rodgers in a hydro-aeroplane flying over our —— Lieutenant Rodgers skimming along the water of Narragansett 


Bay, R. L, in his hydro-aeroplane just before rising in the air on 
his trip to the warships. 






fleet in Narragansett Bay, R. I. The machine was put aboard the 
battleship ‘““Ohio”’ and taken out to sea for experimental purposes. 






























































COSTLY CHURCH ON A WESTERN PRAIRIE. SOLID BACKING. A SACRILEGIOUS CHANGE. 
The $200,000 Roman Catholic Church at Herzog, Kansas, where Members of the Railroad Repre- Methodist Church at Portsmouth, O., turned into a pool room and 
there are but few inhabitants. The population consists of Ger- sentatives’ Association grouped vaudeville theater. The building was sold by its former owners 
man-speaking Russians. There are not many houses near the — at Balanced Rock, Garden of the to raise funds for a new edifice, and it was not dreamed that it 
qdifice, but people come from many miles around to the services. Gods, Colorado Springs, Colo. would be used for its present purposes. 








The Battles for Football Supremacy 





























THE PLAY BY WHICH THE NAVY DEFEATED THE ARMY. 
Jack Dalton of Nebraska, left halfback of the Annapolis eleven, kicking a goal from placement from the 35-yard line and accomplishing the defeat of 


the West Point boys, by a score of 3 to 0 in their notable contest at Philadelphia. The ball may be seen beside one of the goal posts just as it is 
ibout to pass between them. 






















































WEST POINT CADETS ON PARADE. THE MIDDIES ON THE FIELD. 
Future army leaders marching on the football field prior to the start of the game Before time was called followers of both teams made unique demonstrations for the 
benefit of spectators. 


Sailors Triumph Over Soldiers 
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A PRETTY KICK IN A GREAT GAME. 
A long punt into Yale territory at an exciting moment in the game with Harvard. 
Note the player in the center of the photograph who is entirely off the ground. 


When Yale Battled with Harvard 


GOOD FIELD GENERALSHIP. 
Camp, of the New Haven team, swinging around left end for a 10-yard game on a 
fake kick formation in the game at Cambridge when Yale and Harvard played to 
a 0 to 0 tie. 















































WHEN CORNELL DEFEATED MICHIGAN. = ONE OF THE SOUTH’S BIGGEST GAMES. 
Thompson, Michigan’s fullback, kicking from behind the goal lines in the game at 


h The battle between the University of Georgia and the Georgia Technological 
Ithaca in which the Westerners were defeated by a score of 6 to 0. 


School at Atlanta, showing McWhorter of the University winning the game after a 
a 45-yard run. The score was 5 to 0. 
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During a Trip Through Europe. 





UPPER DECK OF THE 
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Touring Europe with a Railroad President 


Photos Taken by W. C. Brown, President of the New York Central Railroad, 

















*MAURETANIA,” 








om leftto right are W. B. Pollock, 
nager of the Marine Department 
the New York Central, Mrs. San 
d MaKeever, Mrs. Brown and 
ford MaKeever, members of 
President Brown’s party. 
































THE TOURISTS AT 
CASTLE EDINBURGH. 


Mr. Brown and his party coy 

ered Scotland in an automo 

bile and found this spot one 

of the most attractive in their 
whole itinerary. 











THE CELEBRATED 
INVERNESS CASTLE. 
On a summer night you may 
read a newspaper on the para 
pets of this wonderful castle 
situated in the northernmost 
portion of Scotland. 
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MR. BROWN’S  FAVOR- 
ITE PICTURE. 

The noted Beach at Ostend 

which attracts thousands of 

travelers to what is undoubt 

edly one of the most noted of 
watering places. 

















THE PALACE OF 
JUSTICE AT BRUSSELS. 
A remarkable photograph 
made by the railroad magnate 
of one of the most widely 
known show places of Con 

tinental Europe. 





























WHERE THE DELFT 

WARE COMES FROM. 
The pretty Dutch city appealed 
greatly to the Brown party and 
a number of pictures were 
made showing its quaintness. 














ON THE FIELD OF 
WATERLOO. 
The mound on the scene of 
the defeat of Napoleon which 


annually attracts many pil- 
grims. 
















































The Girl That Goes W rong 


By REGINALD 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 
responsible. 


WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, 


offenders and give them up hopelessly to their evil ways. The moral of this story is clear and pointed. 


“Those Things Which We Ought To Have Done” 


HE CHURCH of St. Chrysostom was crowded 
by its usual congregation. The massive 
doors—a gift from the rector’s warden and 
a replica of the doors in the church of St. 

Anastasia, in Verona—shut out all the noises of Fifth 
Avenue. Inside, the only sound was the voice of the 
priest among the candles, pronouncing the Admoni- 
tion. His was a clear voice, steady with earnest- 
ness, and it reached the hearts of his well-to-do 
auditors: 

= .confess them with an humble, lowly, penitent 
and obedient heart; to the end that we may obtain 
forgiveness of the same... .’’ 

The congregation knelt and in unison repeated the 
General Confession : 

‘‘Almighty and most merciful Father, we have 
erred and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. We 
have followed too much the devices and desires of 
our own hearts. We have offended against Thy holy 
laws. We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done; and there is no 
health in us. ....”’ 

The service went its customary course. The Sun- 
day was the Fourth Sunday in Advent, and the rector 
read the collect for that day: 


se 
‘‘Oh, Lord, raise up (we pray Thee) Thy power, 
and come among us; that whereas, through our sins 
and wickedness, we are sore let and hindered in run- 
ning the race that is set before us, Thy bountiful 
grace and mercy may speedily help and deliver us; 
through the satisfaction of Thy Son, our Lord. ¥- 


> * . > * * 


As the crowd came out into the winter sunshine of 
the avenue, Mrs. Norton—she was the wife of that 
W. Barnabas Norton who, as rector’s warden, had 
presented the studded doorway to St. Chrysostom’s 
for a memorial to their little girl that had died 
found herself in the midst of an anecdote. She was 
talking to Mrs. Rutherford Hemmingway, her dear- 
est friend. 

‘‘It was quite dreadful,’’ she was saying; ‘‘but, 
really, Alicia, what else on earth was there for me to 
do? How the girl ever got into my service—how the 
housekeeper ever failed to investigate her character 
and recommendations—lI can’t for the life of me im- 
agine. Iwas frankly angry with the housekeeper 
about it.’’ af 

‘“‘Of course you were, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Hem- 
mingway. 

‘*And I don’t deny,’’ pursued Mrs. Norton, ‘‘that 
Maud—lI think her name was Maud—was a satisfac- 
tory maid, so far, to be sure, as I ever had a chance 
to observe her. But when the policeman on the beat 
came to Mr. Norton and told him that when he had 
been on a Broadway squad a year before—the police- 
man, I mean—he had arrested this girl for street 
walking (only fancy how horrible, Alicia!), what 
choice did I have?’’ 

‘*None,”’ replied Mrs. Hemmingway; ‘‘none at 
all. Here is your brougham, Phyllis. You could re- 
member only that you had a duty to perform.”’ 


ae 

‘*That is precisely what I remembered,’’ said Mrs. 
Norton. ‘‘Barnabas spoke about the girl’s devotion 
to our little Stephen (it wae eight months ago, and 
Stephen had just had his fifth birthday, I recollect) ; 
but I said to him, ‘My dear, there is nothing unusual 
in her fondness for Stephen. Who can help being 
fond of the darling? We must not forget that James 
is our son, too; that he is nineteen years old and at 
an impressionable age; and, above all, we must not 
forget that if respectable people are to overlook such 
things as this girl Maud has done, there is no telling 
what will happen to the world.’ ’’ 

They were in the carriage now and were rolling 
softly and swiftly up the avenue. 

“‘If you had said any less,’’ declared Mrs. Hem- 
mingway, ‘‘you would have failed in your duty.’”’ 

Mrs. Norton’s plumed hat nodded agreement. 

“*Exactly,”’ said she. ‘‘It is all very well for the 
rector to talk of reformation, but what time have I to 
reform my own servants? There are plenty of insti- 
tutions and missions and so on to attend to such 
things. I am sure they are always asking for money, 
and, for my part, I make a point of contributing 
almost regularly. One Lent I went twice to St. 
Cecilia’s Home and read to the girls; I read them 
‘The Visits of Elizabeth.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Hemmingway murmured consolatory com- 
mendation. 

‘“‘Of course,’’ said Mrs. Norton, ‘‘I didn’t want 
this Maud to be treated too badly; but I was angry 
at the housekeeper for allowing such an awkward 
thing to occur, and so I neglected to give her any in- 
structions beyond telling her the facts and ordering 
her to dismiss the girl immediately.”’ 





Leslie’s Finds Able Allies. 

One token of the profound interest which the reading 
world is now taking in the White Slave question is the fact 
that some of the most prominent magazines are taking it up. 
McClure’sis printing a serial article on the sad subject by 
Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, one of the most estimable 
women in the world. Greod Housekeeping is publishing a 
series of six articles on ““Sex Hygiene’’ by Havelock Ellis 
and other well-known authorities. The social evil is a dis- 
tasteful subject of consideration to every pure-minded per- 
son, but the grave iniquity exists and its terrible effects on 
society cannot be ignored. If it is to be crushed out it must 
be exposed in all its depth, and fought relentlessly. LESLIE's, 
which has been a leader in this important work, is glad to find 
that its contemporaries have been moved to join in its crusade 
against the White Slavery horror. The task before the social 
reformer is vast and difficult. There cannot be too many 
laborers in the field. It is pleasant to note that public senti- 
ment in support of LESLIE’s stand in this matter is growing 
more and more vigorous. Those who once criticized now 
praise its course, and it is evident that the good sense and 
nobler feeling of the race are rousing themselves for an ex- 
terminating battle with the greatest evil of the time. 











‘*And she did it?’’ 

‘*Naturally.”’ 

‘So that you didn’t see the girl again until last 
night?’’ 

‘‘Not until last night. We were leaving the Her- 
ald Square—the Billy Merlin’s theater party, you 
know—and, just as I was stepping into the motor, 
there, walking into the light, came Maud. Alicia, 
you never saw such a change in any woman in your 
life—not even in Mrs. Champneys Brown after she 
got her new hair! Maud’s cheeks were rouged the 
color of red ink, her eyes were full of belladonna and 
she was dressed up in the cheapest and vulgarest 
finery. There was no mistaking her vocation—and, 
what was worse, no mistaking her intention that no- 
body should mistake it. It was too disgusting!’’ 

‘How awful, Phyllis!’’ 

‘“‘That is what I thought. All in a flash I recalled 
that this painted woman used actually to live under 
my roof and fondle—think of it, Alicia! fondle!—my 
baby boy. She’d been bad and she had gone right 
back to her old ways. It showed plainly that there 
was no good in her. I was suddenly afraid that she 
might have the impudence to speak to me. There 
we were, face to face. I happened to have a twenty- 
dollar bill in my opera bag. 
the top. I just took it and put it into her hand before 
anybody of our party had an opportunity to see what 
I was doing.”’ 

* > * . * : 

In a disordered bedroom on the third floor back of 
a dingy West Twenty-ninth Street boarding house 
(its landlady called it a boarding house) a few nights 
—or, rather, a few mornings—later, a girl sat alone, 
evidently waiting for the coming of some one whose 
coming she feared. 

She was stil’! a pretty girl. Her cheeks, suffi- 
ciently colored to hide their pallor, had not yet lost 
all their roundness; the line of her full lips had not 
yet become hard. Her hair, which had always been 
too black for tinting, was so thick as to be almost 


luxuriant; what privation had stolen from the con-’ 


tours of her figure, artifice, beneath the poor, showy 
dress that covered it, supplied; and if her eyes had 
lost a zest that drugs could no longer simulate, they 
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How to Obtain Back Numbers 


Mr. Kauffman’s soul-stirring stories are to be the main 
feature of LgsLIEe’s for several months tocome. Those 
wanting back numbers may obtain them as long as the 
limited supply lasts by forwarding ten cents in coin or 
stamps for each copy desired. Address— LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The following stories have appeared : 


‘The Perils of White Slavery."’ March 234 
‘The Girl That Wanted Ermine.”’ March 30th 
“The Girl That Was Hungry.”’ April 27th 
“The Girl That Wasn't Told.’’ May lith 
‘*The Girl That Studied Art.’’ May 25th 
‘The Girl That Was Romantic."’ June 8th 
“The Girl That Was Weak.’’ June 224 
‘The Girl That Went to See.’’ July 6th 
‘*The Girl That Was Bad."’ July 13th 
*“*The Woman That Succeeded.’’ Aug. 34 
“The Woman That Is Bohemian."’ Aug. 17th 
“The Women That Served.”’ Aug. 3ist 
**The Girl That Was Poor.’’ Sept. 14th 
**The Father That “Vas Careful.’’ Sept. 278th 
“‘A Case of Retrogression.”’ Oct. 12th 
** The Girl That Killed.’’ Oct. 26th 
“*The House of Silence.”’ Nov. 9th 
**The Girl That Was Cursed.”’ Nov. 30th 











Author of ‘*The House of Bondage”’ 


In this moving tale, Mr. Kauffman seeks to show that for a part, at least, of the White Slavery Curse, good people are sometimes 
Instead of striving to help the fallen to retrace their steps to decent living, the impulse with most respectable persons is often to repel the 


had gained a spaniel-like appeal that had an att 
tion of its own. 

The room was not a pleasant one. The crooked 
shade drawn across the single window hid an u 
court, beyond which stood a church tower with a clock 
that struck the half hours. The wall paper was 
faded that its original design was lost, and the « 
decorations were one or two unframed, highly colored 
prints from the Sunday supplement of a sensationa] 
newspaper and a garish calendar issued in the int 
ests of the nearest wholesale liquor shop. On a 
rickety washstand was a cracked pitcher in a cracked 
basin; past the door that led into a neighboring 
room there had been dragged a ramshackle bureau. 
with a clouded mirror and with drawers that would 
not wholly shut. The bed—the girl was sitting 
the bed—was unmade. ' 

A shambling step sounded on the stairs and a 
heavy hand fell, as lightly as it could, upon the dox 

‘*Maud,”’ said a thick, low voice. 

The girl on the bed started. She looked about 
her as if seeking for a corner in which to hide. 

**Maud,”’ repeated the voice, ‘‘are you there?’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the girl. ‘*‘That you, Mart?’’ 

“‘Sure it’s me! Is it all right? Can I come in?” 

**Come ahead, Mart.’’ 

—s 

The door was opened and there entered a man that 
had to stoop to de so. He was a raw-boned man, 
thin except for a swelling abdomen, and he wore a 
suit of some light-checked material. He carried a 
warm overcoat over his arm, and in the purple tie at 
the base of his thick neck was thrust a constellatio: 
of paste diamonds in the form of a horseshoe. He 
sat down on the only chair—a creaking chair placed 
directly under the flaming gas-jet beside the window 

-and, with a loud grunt, crossed his legs. 

‘*Well?’’ he said interrogatively. 

He had a thick, coarse face, with an obtruding 
chin and bulging forehead, from which the low-grow- 
ing hair—oily hair—was parted in a ridiculous wave. 
His shaggy eyebrows hung far over the dull coals 
that were hiseyes. His nose showed that it had been 
at least once broken and never properly set; and his 
lips, from which a much-chewed cigar was limply 
suspended, divided themselves between a native tend- 
ency to loll and an habitual sneer. 

The girl looked at him and away quickly 
dog. 7 

‘‘Well?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Can’t you talk? Where’s 
the coin? Dig up! Come on, now! Digup!’’ He 
seemed to realize the canine quality of her move- 
ment; he spoke to her as some human beings speak 
to dogs. 

Maud raised her skirt, took a handful of money 
from her stocking, handed it to him and drew sharply 
away. 

“*It—it ain’t much,”’ she faltered. 

The man looked at it, holding it in his extended, 
dirty palm. Some of it fell through his thick fingers 
and dropped to the floor. His brow darkened. 

‘‘Where’s the rest?’”’ he asked. 

‘‘That’s all I got, Mart.”’ 

‘*T said, where’s the rest?’’ 


Je 

‘“‘That’s all, Mart. Honest!’’ The girl shrank 
from his glowering eyes, with an arm drawn up to 
shield her face. ‘‘Honest, that’s every cent of it.’’ 

The man snorted. He heaved one shoulder high 
while he thrust the money into his pocket. 

‘*You’re a liar,’’ he said quietly. 

‘*Mart——’’ 

‘*You’re a liar. Why, the other night some fool 
gave you a twenty-dollar bill! Here it is Christmas- 
time and the streets naturally full of drunks, and you 
ask me to believe that you’ve only taken in sever 
dollars for a night’s work! Seven dollars! How 
d’you think I’m goin’ t’ live, huh?’’ 

He walked over to the bed and calmly slapped th« 
girl in the face with his heavy, open hand. 

She fell backward, sobbing. 

‘*Come on, come on!’’ he commanded. 

‘‘That’s all there is,’’ sobbed the girl. 
honest, I didn’t get another cent.’’ 

Martin stepped away with a litheness that yor 
would not have suspected in a manofhis size. H:« 
took off his coat, folded it neatly and laid it on : 
chair. 

‘‘Now, then, my beauty,’’ he said, ‘‘you stay still 
I’m goin’ to search you. If I find you’re holdin’ out 
on me, I’ll drive every tooth you've got down your 
throat. If I find you’re tellin’ the truth, I’ll know 


like a 


*“Cough!”’ 
**Honest, 


you’ve been lazy and I’ll give you a beatin’-up worth 


, 99 


rememberin’. 
He proceeded to keep his word. 
* . * . * - 
Maud, you will observe, was a wicked woman. 
(Continued on page 672.) 
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“A Single Man” 


\ hat the Happiness of Others Did for 


One Bachelor. 


ends 
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ROBIN STIRRED BY THE PEACI 


DOWN 








AND HAPPINESS OF HIS BROTHER AND 
SISTER-IN-LAW ANNOUNCES HIS DETERMINATION TO MARRY AND SETTLI 


ON 





HETHER a man at forty-three can make 
himself a boy again, to follow the merry 
pace of a chit of a girl with whom he 
imagines he is in love, is one of the lit- 

tle problems Hubert Henry Davies has written into 
his comedy, ‘‘A Single Man,’’ in which John Drew 
has appeared at the Empire Theater. The mistakes 
of a bachelor who starts out to fall in love simply 
because he has seen others happily married and feels 
his lonesomeness furnish the rest of the story. 

Robin Worthington, an author, has been too busy 
‘getting on’’ in the world of letters to think of 
lomestic matters. Then comes the spring when he 
finds himself forty-three years old. It also brings 
his brother and sister-in-law, with their new baby, 
to visit him. The combination forces a realization of 
how empty his life is, and the infectious happiness of 
his relatives shows him a solution for his present un- 
rest. Isabella Worthington, the sister-in-law, ob- 
serves the ‘‘something’’ Robin lacks, and determines 
to find him a wife. She picks an old school chum of 
hers, Louise Parker, and invites her to visit them. 

Robin, unaware of the motive which has led IJsa- 
bella to invite Louise, casts about for a proper person 
upon whom to bestow his affections. His choice falls 
upon Maggie Cottrell, just eighteen. But Robin hesi- 
tates to speak of it to her. The difference in their 
ages forces him to go slowly, although he refuses to 
admit, even to himself, that his age is a serious 
handicap. To be certain of his ground, Robin calls 
upon his secretary, Miss Heseltine, to ‘‘sound’’ Maggie 
and discover how she feels upon the subject. Miss 
Heseltine, herself, has fallen in love with her employer, 
but he doesn’t suspect it; he regards her as his sec- 
retary, the one in whom he puts supreme reliance, and 


ROBIN VAINLY TRIES TO ENTER INTO THE FRIVOLITIES OF THE YOUTHFUL CHUMS 
OF HIS FIANCEE, AND SEEKS TO MAKE HIMSELF BELIEVE HE ENJOYS THEM. 


nothing else. And Miss Heseltine swallows 
her feelings and proceeds to ‘‘ sound’’ 
Maggie. She finds her willing, but not 
surprised. 

‘Mother and I have talked it over many 
times,’’ Maggie tells the secretary. 

Miss Heseltine reports to Robin, and he asks Mag- 
gie to marry him. Just as she consents, Isabella 
brings up Louise Parker. Louise is presented to 
Robin, only to hear from him that Maggie has prom- 
ised to become his wife. Jsabella is stunned; also 
she is broken-hearted for her poor friend, Louise. 
But is Louise down-hearted? Not a bit of it! She 
announces she will make her visit, despite the turn 
of affairs, and declares she will break up this plainly 
ill-advised engagement. 

Forces other than Louise work rapidly toward this 
same end. Maggie, full of animal spirits, demands a 
life of unceasing activity Tennis, hide-and-seek 
and more tennis, with only a stop for tea, is her after- 
noon routine; and Robin, who has led a sedentary life, 
is kept gasping for breath. His dignity suffers and 
his temper is strained to the breaking point. Yet 
Robin wants to marry, and he puts up with these in- 
conveniences, 

Miss Heseltine announces that with his marriage 
she will leave his employ. Robin is surprised, and 
when she refuses to tell why she is going he gains his 
first suspicion that she cares for him. She comes to 
his house in the evening that he may look over a 
manuscript she has finished typing, finds Robin alone 
at his dinner, which has Deen served in his study—the 
others are dining out— and is prevailed upon to share 
it with him. She is dressed for an evening party, and 
Robin for the first time sees her in anything but the 
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HT CHARLES FROMMAN 


ROBIN WORTHINGTON, THE BACHELOR, WELCOMES LOUISE ‘ 
PARKER, WHOM HIS SISTER-IN-LAW HAS PICKED AS A PROPER 


WIFE FOR HIM 


CHARLES FROHMAN 


ROBIN ASKS MISS HESELTINE, TO **SOUND” M AGGIE COTTRELL 
HER FEELINGS TOWARD HIM. MISS HESELTINE, WITH 
DIFFICULTY HIDES HFR OWN LOVE FOR HER EMPLOYER. 
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PYRIGHT CHARLES FROMMAN 


MISS HESELTINE DINES WITH ROBIN IN HIS STUDIO AND 
SUDDENLY COMES TO A REALIZATION THAT SHE IS THE 


WOMAN HE LOVES. 


simple frock she has worn while at work. As the 
meal progresses, the realization grows upon Robin that 
he has failed to see before how much he really cares 
for Miss Heseltine. Before the dinner is at an end 
he tells her he does not care for Maggie, and that he 
is in love with her. 

But Robin has not yet disposed of Louise Parker. 
With difficulty he has fought off her machinations, 
but with wonderful persistency she has refused to 
accept his rebuffs. To-night, knowing Robin ex- 
pected to spend the evening alone, she hurries home 
and enters his study through a window from the gar- 
den just as Robin clasps Miss Heseltine in his arms. 
She does not tarry, but hastens to her room. 

The next morning, Louise feels it is her ‘‘duty’’ 
to tell Jsabella and her husband what she saw. 
Robin’s relatives refuse to believe her; so does Lady 
Cottrell, Maggie’s mother, who is called in. But 
Robin admits there was a wine bottle present when 
he embraced Miss Heseltine, and announces he is go 
ing to marry her if Maggie will release him from his 
promise. At this opportune moment Maggie bounces 
in. She has nerved herself up to telling Robin she 
doesn’t care enough to marry him. She says she 
‘‘likes to skip and run’”’ where he ‘‘prefers to sit and 
think,’’ and asks Robin to release her. Louise de- 
parts in high dudgeon because her word has been 
doubted, and Robin and Miss Heseltine are left to 
plan a happy wedding day. 
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Christmas on Big 


EM HINES shut the door and stood brushing 
the snow out of his grizzled beard. 
‘It’s a bad night, daddy,’’ said his daug! 
ter, helping him take off his heavy coat. 
for another week, Annie 
t’ll snow on Christmas, and you knows that’s power 
ful bad luck,’’ he laughed ‘*Them drifts is a-pilin’ 
so high that thar won’t be no gettin’ along the roa 
if this weather keeps up.”’ 
He held out his hands to the blazing logs ar 
watched his wife as she sat sewing beside the table. 
‘*‘What you and Annie been a-doin’ while I was 


ei It Keeps on a-snow in’ 


gone ?’’ he asked her. 

‘‘Just workin’ in the kitchen, 
Christmas,’’ replied she, raising her brown and 
wrinkled face. ‘‘Thar was two drummers went past 
here this evenin’ while you was up on the mountain. 
I reckon they must have went to Cal Henry’s.’’ 

Annie came up to the fire and stood beside her 
father. ‘‘They went to Cal’s,’’ she said; ‘‘and Jim 
Walker told me, when he came by from the store, 
that they said that the revenue officers are getting 
suspicious of this part of the mountains. They’d 
heard a lot of talk about it down at Andrews.”’ 

She looked up at her father, trouble clouding her 
brown eyes. But the old mountaineer only laughed. 

‘‘They ain’t a-goin’ to trouble nobody till spring,’’ 
he assured her. ‘‘Thar ain’t no use worryin’ about 
them revenues in the dead of winter, gal.’’ 

‘*T hope they don’t come up here now and spoil my 
Christmas,’’ smiled the girl. ‘‘They always make 
me nervous, daddy. And now that I am back from 
school for just this little while——”’ 

‘*Don’t you worry none, honey,’’ interrupted her 
mother. ‘‘Go ’long and put up them dishes and we'll 
go to bed. It’s mighty nigh nine o’clock.”’ 

Annie went into the kitchen and her father sat 
down to drowse over his newspaper until bedtime; 
but he had scarcely spelled out a dozen words when 
he let the sheet flutter to the floor and leaned forward 
in his chair, listening. The hoof-beats of a horse 
galloping down the frozen road became clearer and 
clearer each instant. Annie, who had just re-entered 
the room, paused and glanced questioningly at her 
father. 

‘*What.do you reckon—’”’ Mrs. Hines whispered. 

‘‘Folks don’t ride this late at night—’’ said the 
girl half fearfully. 

‘I’m thinkin’ it might be an officer,’’ 
growled. 

The three looked at each other significantly. The 
hoof-beats grew louder. Hines pulled at his beard 
nervously and looked toward the wall where his rifle 
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N ALL our large cities there are thousands of 
persons who have become weary of the struggle 
of life in crowded centers of population. These 
people look longingly toward the country and 

its occupations, and feel that in them there is a refuge 
and a means of relief from the grind of existence. 
Among the various kinds of business in the rural dis- 
tricts that attract such persons is the raising of poul- 
try and the production of eggs. This seems to many 
a delightful and profitable occupation, and yearly a 
host of newcomers enter upon it, a considerable por- 
tion of them with absolutely no practical knowledge 
of the business. In the absence of real experience, 
which. is the only safe teacher, they rely upon hurried 
study of the poultry manuals for information. They 
find out afterward that there is much difference be- 
tween theoretical and practical acquaintance with 
poultry raising. They usually make the grand mis- 
take of attempting too much. 

The novice in poultry raising should not be too 
ambitious at the outset. He should not undertake a 
plant ona large scale. It is far better for him to 
begin with a few fowls and to learn the elements and 
details of the business in caring for these. If things 
go well with him, he can gradually enlarge his flock 
and expand his operations. With a small number of 
hens he can learn all the requirements of the business 
as surely as if he had a thousand, and in the mean- 
time he will be subjeet to less toil and less financial 
risk. This point cannot be too strongly urged on the 
beginner. Many men set out to make a great display 
before they understand what the enterprise involves. 
They buy hundreds of fowls, set big incubators at 
work and purchase all kinds of up-to-date appliances 
with whose use they are wholly unfamiliar. They 
have occasion to regret their precipitancy and they 
are in danger of coming to grief. 

It is with poultry raising as with any other kind 
of business. To succeed in it one must have some 
aptitude and a liking for it. Whether one possesses 
these or not will be discovered by him before many 
months, whether his flock be little or large. If his 
feathered charges are not too numerous, he will not 
be overburdened and discouraged at the start. He 
will grow gradually into the successful management 
of them and will in time find that he can give atten- 
tion to a hundred as readily as he formerly could to a 
dozen. One advantage of a little flock is that one can 


a-fixin’ things for 


Hines 


By JAMES BARDIN 


hung. Still galloping, the horse pounded across the 
little bridge in front of the house and, without a 
pause, passed on. 

‘*T thought it was a revenue officer, maybe,’’ mut 

red Hines, sinking back in his chair. 

‘*It certainly isn’t usual for folks to be riding th 
late at night,’’ said his daughter. She gathered u; 
the dishes and started for the kitchen. ‘‘Somebody 
must be sick, I reckon.’’ 

The mother twisted her sewing with nervous 
fingers as she watched her daughter go out of the 
loor. 

‘‘It "ud be a pity if them officers come up here 
now,’’ she faltered. ‘‘It ’ud spoil Annie’s Christmas.”’ 

‘‘T reckon that’s so, maw,’’ her husband agreed. 
‘Since we’ve been sendin’ her off to school and get- 
tin’ her educated, she’s been powerful scared about 
them revenues.’ 

‘‘Ain’t she got a right to be?’’ asked his wife, 
more vigorously than usual. ‘‘She’s larnt a lot of 
new things, and I reckon she thinks it ain’t right for 
nobody to break the law. She don’t say nothin’, 
Lem, but I knows she wishes thar warn’t a still in 
these here mountains,’’ 

‘*T reckon that’s so,’’ her husband agreed again. 
‘But I ain’t never goin’ to quit believin’ that the; 
ain’t got no right to pass laws to keep folks from 
stillin’ likker out’n their own corn. That’s why I 
hates them revenues so.’”’ 

He struck his knee with his palm and glowered at 
the fire. 

‘It ain’t right, nohow,’’ went on his wife plain- 
tively. ‘‘Folks ought to mind the law. Ajin’t the 
preacher always a-tellin’ us that at meetin’?’’ 

The old woman hobbled around the table and laid 
her hand on her husband’s shoulder. The two looked 
at each other understandingly. They had not spoken 
so intimately for years; the mountain people seldom 
give expression to their feelings. The old wife 
gazed at her husband with tear-clouded eyes. Pres- 
ently she sighed and went back to her chair. Her 
husband picked up his paper. 

‘‘It’s mighty nigh time for bed,’’ he said irrel- 
evantly. 

‘*We’ll go as soon as Annie gets done,’ 
his wife. 

The mountaineer spread his paper, but did not 
read. He was listening to his daughter singing in 
the kitchen. Then, out of the night, came another 
sound—the sound of horses reapproaching on the 
frozen road. 

‘“‘They’re comin’ back!’’ the mountaineer ex- 
claimed. 
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’” murmured 


Spruce 


“ar 


Thar ain’t no use to get scared,’’ said h 
‘Maybe they’ll pass or 

‘*No: they’re sto} pir P 

Hines gripped the arms of his chair with ne 

‘*Hello!’’ came from without. 

‘*That’s Cal Henry’s voice.’’ Hines rose t 
feet, his tension dissipated by the sound of his mn 
bor’s voice, and threw open the door. 

‘*That you, Cal?’’ he called, peering across the s 
‘*Yes, it’s me.’”’ 
**Come to the porch. Somebody sick ?’’ 

‘No. This stranger come from the railroa 
night and stopped at our house to ask for a bed. 
Howe told him tocome. But we got two drumr 
thar now and thar ain’t no place for him to sk 
So I’ve brought him back here.’’ 

Hines looked at the stranger. ‘‘Was it you t 
galloped past here a while ago?’’ he asked. 

‘‘I was almost frozen to death,’’ explained 
He rode into the light. Hines saw that 
he was young and evidently not a mountaineer. 

‘*What might your name be?’’ he asked, suspiciou 

**Calloway 

‘*Drummer?”’ 

‘‘No; forester—looking after trees for the Stat 
Have you a bed for me?’’ 

‘‘T reckon so. Maw 

His wife hovered in the door. ‘‘Let him come 
Lem,’’ she called. os He’ll be welcome.’’ 

‘’Light, stranger,’’ 
than his wife. 

The young man stamped the snow off his feet and 
entered the house as Hines led his horse off to the 
stable. ‘‘Well, this is pleasant,’’ he said. ‘‘Did | 
understand that your name is Mrs. Hines?’’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. Set down by the fire and warm 
yourself,’’ the housewife offered. ‘‘I’ll heat you up 
some coffee. Annie, put some sticks in the stove, 
gal!’’ she called, and bustled off toward the kitchen. 

Calloway sat down before the fire. ‘‘Hines 
Annie—’’ he was thinking. ‘‘I wonder if it can be 
my Annie. She lives somewhere in this part of the 
mountains. ’’ 

He heard a noise behind him and turned. 

‘*Well!’’ he exclaimed, half starting from his 
chair as he saw Annie Hines standing irresolutely in 
the door. ‘‘You, Annie——’’ 

The girl’s eyes widened slowly. 
murmured. 

The young man rose from his chair and approached 
her. She drew back a little. 


stranger. 


said Hines, less gracious!\ 


**Bob!’’ she 


(Continued on page 667.) 


e Money Raising Poultry 


By A. F. AHRMER 

become individually acquainted with them. This in- 
timate acquaintance with each member of the hen- 
yard family makes the occupation interesting in a 
high degree. 

In the next place, the beginner should be very 
careful to secure good stock as a nucleus of his poul- 
try plant. Many failures are due to carelessness or 
ignorance in this respect. There are two ways of 
initiating the business. One is to buy from reliable 
sources eggs laid by thoroughbred hens, and to hatch 
these either in an incubator or by means of mother 
hens, and then to rear the broods thus obtained until 
they become large enough to lay and reproduce. 
There are arguments in favor of each of these meth- 
ods, but to most persons it seems desirable to secure 
full-grown hens in good laying condition and to hatch 
the eggs obtained from them. In the latter way one 
obtains from the first eggs for the table and for sale. 
He has right away a poultry yard in full swing and 
does not have to wait for weeks or months for devel- 
opments. 

Whether one decides to purchase eggs for incuba- 
tion or full-grown hens, the question arises what 
breed of fowls one had better select. There are four 
general classifications of fowls in the poultry-raising 
world. First, egg breeds; second, meat breeds; 
third, general purpose breeds; and fourth, fancy 
breeds. The greatest layers are to be found among 
the small or medium-sized hens, such as the Leghorns 
and the Minorcas. These fowls are poor setters and 
rarely can be relied upon to hatch out a clutch of 
eggs. But, with proper feeding and treatment, they 
are wonderful layers, and it is upon them that the 
egg producers mainly rely for profit. They yield 
good-sized eggs which are attractive to the eye, and 
which, when fresh, are just as attractive to the 
palate. These eggs bring the highest market prices. 
Diminutive as they are compared with the meat 
breeds, these little creatures often lay larger eggs 
than the giants of their genus. They are finely or- 
ganized, nervous and highstrung, and they have to be 
gently handled in order to secure the best results. 

The meat breeds include such varieties as the 
Brahmas, the Cochins and the Langshans. These 
sometimes grow toa great size and they are almost 
ox-like in the quantity of flesh that they accumulate. 
They are excellent for table purposes, but are not 
remarkable layers. Some of them do better than 


others, and a few poultrymen are getting good egg 
yields from them. The general purpose fowls rank 
betwixt the egg breeds and the meat breeds and par- 
take of some of the characteristics of each of the ex- 
tremes. They comprise Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Rhode Island Reds and others. They are 
excellent layers and fine table birds. Probably one 
of these all-round varieties would be the safest for 
the beginner to experiment with. Afterward he could 
add to his stock some of the strictly egg-breed sorts. 
The general-purpose breeds have been found to be, by 
many poultrymen, the most profitable of all. When 
their usefulness as layers ends, they fetch better 
prices from the butcher than do the smaller class of 
fowls. The fancy and ornamental breeds comprise 
the Polish, Exhibition Games, Bantams, etc.; but, 
though many poultrymen raise some of these varieties 
exclusively, it is better for the average person to de- 
fer troubling with them until he has had large ex- 
perience. And then he will probably not care to fuss 
with them. 

Having selected one’s variety of fowls, the next 
thing to be considered is the manner of housing them. 
There are several methods practiced and each has its 
merits and its drawbacks. One is to build small col- 
ony houses, accommodating, say, twenty-five fowls, 
to scatter them over a considerable tract and to let 
the fowls have unrestricted range. The birds will 
run about all day seeking for bugs and worms and 
eating vegetation, and will return at night to these 
houses to roost, or during the day to lay eggs in the 
nests provided for them. This method of fowl keep- 
ing insures plenty of fresh air, sunlight, exercise and 
natural food. The fowls do not need so much arti- 
ficial feeding or so constant supervision. They ap- 
proximate a natural state, and hence they are usually 
vigorous and in good condition. 

The other method is to confine the fowls to a re- 
stricted territory. They live in larger houses than 
in the first case, but their range is much smaller. 
They are given yards of limited area, inclosed with 
woven-wire fencing, which prevents the fowls from 
getting out into the field or garden. In many plants 
conducted on scientific principles the fowls never 
leave these yards. Unnatural as this may appear, 
there is much evidence to the effect that the fowls so 
treated will be more productive and more remunera- 


(Continued on page 673). 
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LTHOUGH former Governor Charles Evans 
\ Hughes, of New York, has withdrawn from 
the turmoil of politics to the seclusion and 
n of the United States Supreme Court at Wash 
ton, he is by no means forgotten. His abilities 
virtues are frequently recalled by many of his 
ow-citizens, and the wish is often expressed that 
would return to political life, where, his admirers 
ieve, the highest honors of the nation would await 
n. One reason why Justice Hughes is so highl) 
uught of by the best elements in our citizenship 
iS recently recorded. The late Joseph Pulitzer had 
» highest esteem for Mr. Hughes as a man and had 
med the latter as one of the trustees of his estate. 
id Mr. Hughes not been on the bench, he might 
ssibly have accepted the responsibility and its 
ttendant fee of $100,000. But, holding the position 
it he does, he felt that he could not, in justice to 
3 public duties, act as the trustee of a private busi- 
ss. He, therefore, declined the position in favor 
of the alternate trustee. 
This keen and exceptional 
sense of honor and propriety 
on the part of Justice Hughes 
strongly commends him to 
the American people. 
se 
N GEORGIA there is no 
I Lieutenant-Governor, so 
the president of the sen- 
ate, John Marshall Slaton, 
became acting Governor 
after the recent resignation 
of Governor Hoke Smith. 
| al Governor Slaton’s successor 








4 ¢. - a . . . 
ll ae Pip 4-2 will be elected some time in 
he ute Bi. January. Governor Slaton 











is young and brilliant, and 
he 1s prominent among those 
who are striving to upbuild 
the South. Standing as he 
does for the highest type of 
the Southern man, his wife, as first lady of the State, 
is the embodiment of all that is typical of the South- 
ern gentlewoman, and by her wonderful personal 
charm and manner graces the position which her hus- 
band’s promotion. has created for her. She is the 
great-great-granddaughter of Governor James Jack- 
son, of Georgia. She is a member of the Players’ 
Club, at the state capital, which presents three or 
more plays a season for the benefit of some charity. 
She is intellectual and gifted in histrionie ability, 
and her beauty is of the patrician blond type. 
es 
N FAR-OFF Persia a young American, by the dis- 
| play of integrity and courage, has won an inter- 
national reputation. He is W. Morgan Shuster, 
the thirty-four-year-old treasurer-general of the 
Persianempire. Mr. Shuster 
was appointed on recom- 
mendation of President Taft, 
to whom the Persian govern- 
ment applied for a man to 
handle the country’s finances. 
These were disorganized and 
the nation was on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Ostensibly 
Russia and Great Britain, 
which are largely interested 
in Persia—cherishing, it is 
charged, partition designs— 
approved Mr. Shuster’s 
appointment. But their 
chances of dividing up 
Pérsia depend on the pov- 
erty and weakness of that 
W. MORGAN SHUSTER, land. Mr. Shuster put so 
Che young American treas's much vigor and efficiency 
urer general of Persia, who. _ = ' 
defied the Russian Czar. into his work that he soon 
wonderfully improved Per 
sia’s financial condition. Russia thereupon, made 
efforts to thwart his plans and to drive him from 
office. Mr. Shuster defied Czar and King alike, and 
for a time was sustained by the Persian government. 
The latter, however, recently agreed to grant certain 
demands of the Czar, and it was feared this would 
result in Mr. Shuster’s discharge. Mr. Shuster, pre- 
vious to going to Persia, was auditor of Cuba, col- 
lector of customs in Havana and at Manila, and sec- 
retary of instruction in the Philippines. He is a 
stalwart man, six feet tall, of great ability and an 
inflexible will. 


MRS, J. M. SLATON, 


The accomplished wife of the 
ting Governor of Georgia 





























se 
HE LATE Ida Lewis was not the only woman 
who had a record of many years as the keeper 
of a government lighthouse. For forty-one 
years Mrs. Daniel Williams has kept the light at 
Harbor Point, Michigan. She assumed this duty 
after her husband was drowned while trying to rescue 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Justice of the United States The famous merchant whose 
Supreme Court, who declined a golden jubilee as a business man 
trusteeship with a $100,000 fee was recently celebrated, 


a drowning crew in 1870. For three days and nights 
Mrs. Williams kept the light throughout a raging 
storm. When this fact became known to the ygovern- 
ment officials, they made Mrs. Williams her husband’s 
successor, and she has kept the light faithfully ever 
since. She is accustomed to perils and hardships, 
having gone to Michigan as a child in the pioneer 
days, and she can tell many interesting stories of her 
early life. She has also had many interesting and 
some perilous experiences as keeper of the light. 
ae 
NE OF the most respected residents of Whit- 
tier, Cal., is Mrs. Lydia Heald Sharpless, aged 
101 years, the first woman voter to register in 
that city of five thousand under the new constitu- 
tional amendment permitting equal suffrage. Mrs. 
Sharpless is doubtless the oldest registered woman 
voter in California, and possibly in the worlds She 
registered with Registration Officer Albert J. Hiatt. 
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MRS. L. H. SHARPLESS, 


Aged 101, possibly the oldest woman voter in the world. 


After affixing her signature, unaided, to the two 
registration documents, she walked to the window, 
where the light was better, and critically examined 
the writing, remarking, ‘‘I could do much better than 
that here in the better light.’’ She is spry, a hard 
worker at ‘‘piecing quilts,’’ a regular attendant at 
the Friends’ Church, and does some reading every 
day. She stated to the registration officer that by 
party affiliation she is a Prohibitionist—this with 
some vigor. 





MRS. DANIEL WILLIAMS MRS. CARRIE E, COPEL, 


Who has been a lighthouse 
keeper for forty-one years 


The Kansas woman w ho sucd a 
bishop for 250,000 for libel 
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O BUSINESS magnate in the United States 

| \ enjoys or deserves more wide public esteem 
than does John Wanamaker, the able and suc- 

sssful merchant, the good and honest man. Mr. 

Wanamaker’s career is a signal refutation of the 
socialistic cry that no one can honestly make a mil- 
lion dollars, for he is a millionaire and yet at the 
same time a man of spotless integrity. Not long 
ago Mr. Wanamaker’s fiftieth year in business was 
celebrated in New York at a luncheon given by the 
merchants of the United States. One hundred and 
fifty bankers, builders, professional men and mer- 
chants were the guests on this occasion, and they 
presented to Mr. Wanamaker a handsome silver lov- 
ing cup as a token of their regard. It was one of 
the finest tributes ever paid to an American citizen 
and Mr. Wanamaker fully appreciated its significance. 
Mr. Wanamaker is best known as the head of gigantic 
Philadelphia and New 
York, but he has also carried out great religions 


business establishments in 


enterprises, has been Post- 
master-General of the United 
States and a hard fighter for | 
political reform in Pennsyl- 
vania. At the age of seven- 
ty-three he is still vigorous, 
active and resourceful, and 
is apparently destined to 
many more years of useful- 
ness in the world. 


ae 


MONG the club women 
A and the women suf- 
fragists throughout 
the United States, Miss Mary 
Garret Hay enjoys remark 
able personal popularity. Afi || 
Indiana woman by birth and 
breeding, she has resided in MISS MARY G. HAY, 
New York for many years president New York State 
and has become a leader __ | ederationofWomen’sClubs, 
A one of the most popular 
among the progressive wo- women in the country. 
men of the metropolis and 
of the Empire State. She is now president of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, repre- 
senting two hundred thousand women, and she filled 
the chair admirably at the federation’s recent great 
convention in New York City. Under her administra- 
tion the federation is not a mere talking organization, 
but a doing one. 























ae 

SENSATION was created in religious circles 

A throughout the United States by the announce- 
ment lately that Mrs. Carrie E. Cope, of 
Topeka, Kan., had filed a suit for $50,000, for libel, 
against Bishop David H. Moore, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The alleged libel occurred in a 
letter written by the bishop to a Cincinnati woman, 
and the suit followed his re- 
fusal to apologize for his re- 
marks therein, although he 
stated he did not intend to 
reflect on Mrs. Cope’s char 
acter. The letter referred 
toa bequest of $10,000 left 
to the ‘‘ Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Kan- 
sas Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church.’’ There was at 
the time, it is said, no such 
society, and Mrs. Cope and 
others are asserted to have 
later incorporated one under 
that name. Some of the bish- 
op’s associates thought he 
had been hasty in the matter. 
ae ORVILLE HARROLD, 


USICAL circles everyv- Once the driver of a delivery 
.° wagon, now one of the world’s 
where are deeply in- greatest tenors. 


terested in the recent 
rise into public notice of one who is apparently des- 
tined to rank among the world’s greatest singers. This 
fortunate individual, Orville Harrold, is a twenty- 
seven-year-old American tenor, who has already scored 
phenomenal successes in operatic roles in New York 
and London. Only seven years ago Mr. Harrold was 
driving a delivery wagon in Muncie, Ind., and two 


























years ago he was rendering songs in vaudeville halls. 
He was discovered by Madam Schumann-Heink, who 
heard him singing in Muncie and who encouraged him 
to secure a musical training. Afterward a prominent 
Indiana musician became acquainted with him and 
obtained engagements for him. Later the young 
man obtained a position at Hammerstein’s Victoria 
Theater, in New York, and there Mr. Hammerstein 
heard himsing. He was greatly pleased with Mr. Har- 
rold’s work and enabled him to continue his musical 
studies, in the meantime giving him parts in operas. 
Mr. Harrold has a voice of wonderful range and purity. 
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Uncle Sam’s Most Neglected Possession 


Governor Walter E. Clark of Alaska Tells the Most Immediate Needs of Our Great 


By ROBERT D. 


EDITOR’S NOTIH 


comprises the fifth of a series of Alaskan 





ECRETARY FISHER, 
in his speech before 
the American Min- 
ing Congress, at Chi- 

Alaska’s 

He diag- 

nosed them as transportation 

and fuel. The solution he 
prescribed was the building 
of a trunk-line railroad from 
the ocean, at Seward, to the 
great interior valleys of the 

Tanana and Yukon. It 

would go through the very 

heart of the richest part of 

Alaska, opening up _ the 

country so that its future 

development may really be 

Secretary Fisher 





cago, told of 


greatest needs. 























WALTER E. CLARK, 

\ former newspaper man, 

who is now Alaska’s able and 
efficient governor 


possible, 
recommended that the coal 
fields be opened immediately 
and suggested that’ the 
proper way to accomplish this great step was a bill 
which would provide for the leasing instead of the 
sale of the coal outright. Any profits made from 
this system by the government he would advocate 
being used for the further developing of Alaska. 

Walter E. Clark, Governor of Alaska, when inter- 
viewed not long ago, told in detail what he believes 
is wrong with Alaska and how the situation could be 
bettered if Congress woke up to the real and urgent 
needs of the Territory. Governor Clark was ap- 
pointed to his present position by President 


Governor Clark talked 


Locked-up Territory to the North 
HEINL, Washington Correspondent 


freely with Mr. Hein! when the latter visited Alaska with Secretary 
articles which have met with such approval from 


the preservation of lives and property. Lights and 
buoys are among the biggest economic propositions 
in Alaska that I can think of. Introduce them as 
generously as they have been on the Atlantic coast, 
or even as liberally as our Canadian neighbors have 
established them in the Pacific channels up to the 
very boundary of Alaska, and a great change will 
take place. At present you can travel by water over 
some of the principal traffic routes on the Alaska 
coast for a day’s journey without passing a single 
lighthouse, buoy or beacon. As you enter Prince 
William Sound at present you can see, at the same 
time, two of the twelve or fifteen wrecked vessels 
which have been strewn along the southern Alaskan 
coast during the last year. Give us the proper navi- 
gation aids and our ruinous insurance rates will be 
at least cut in two, and with proper Federal super- 
vision over steamship rates those rates will inevitably 
Reduce 
freight rates and you reduce the cost of living in 
Alaska, even if our present fuel crisis is not relieved 
at an early date, as it ought to be. 

‘‘Interior transportation is another matter. The 
problem is not nearly so easily disposed of, princi- 
pally because railroads and wagon roads cost more 
than lighthouses. The long period of neglect of 
Alaska was broken in 1905 by the visit of a committee 
of United States Senators, who traveled extensively 
through the Territory. One of the early results of 
that visit was the creation of the board of Alaskan 
road commissioners. A good many hundred miles of 
roads and trails have been constructed connecting 


be reduced in corresponding proportion. 


Leslie’s Weekly 

Fisher. the interview 
Leslie’s readers and newspapers everywhere 
life of her late husband. There was no record of 
death which was legally acceptable. 
provide an adequate vital statistics law for Alas} 
no cost whatever to the public treasury. The des 


Congress 


bility of sucha law is no more a matter of disput 
controversy than is the desirability of good mora 

‘*There is no public means in Alaska for the « 
of indigent persons. There is little poverty in 
Territory except that which results from physica 
firmities or accidents. Usually it is the result 
accidents, for the public health is phenomenally g 
and the mortality rate extremely low. In isola 
districts a prospector may have his leg broken or 
feet or hands frozen. He is sometimes unable 
help himself, and it frequently happens that tl 
are no white people in the vicinity able to take c: 
of him. Such relief as he obtains, neverthels 
must come from private persons, for there is no pu 
lic fund. applicable to his case. A fund of fr 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year should be provided, probal 
from the license moneys collected in the Territor 
Is there any other Territory or State in which no 1 
lief for indigent persons is afforded? 

‘*Alaska has never had the benefit of a set of sa: 
tary regulations or any special measure for the p. 
tection of public health. Except in the few inc 
porated towns, it is not possible to require eith: 
whites or natives to keep their premises free fro 
disease and spreading filth. A simple sanitary co 
is urgently needed. We have recently been threat 
ened by an epidemic of smallpox, but there was 1 
means of protecting the public, except such as cou 

be afforded by the Public Health and Marin 





Taft in 1909. He was formerly in the 


Hospital Service. That source of relief wa 





Washington bureau of the New York Sun 
and correspondent at the national capital for 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Governor 
Clark has made a splendid record in Alaska. 
From the time he was sworn in there has 
been an incessant campaign on his part for 
more lighthouses. He has completely reor- 
ganized the school system. There has been 
an economy effected in expenditures. At the 
same time the service was improved. Presi- 
dent Taft has always consulted Governor 
Clark with regard to the appointive Federal 
offices. The result is that at the present 
time there is probably as high a class of 
publie officials in Alaska as can be found in 
any of the States. Through his personal 
activities Governor Clark has increased the 
duties of his office many fold. He has finally 








available only at places on or near the inte: 

national boundary. The diseased condition 
of the natives in nearly every Indian villag« 

several of which are adjacent to white set 

tlements, is a constant menace to the white 
residents. The natives cannot be required, 
because there is no law or regulation on the 
subject, to keep their villages and dwellings 
free from filth and infection. Consequentl 

they suffer themselves and are a source of 
danger to others. How many States an 
Territories, other than Alaska, are withoui 
a sanitary code? 

‘“‘Alaska ought to have a compulsor) 
school-attendance law. The sum of mor 
than $325,000 is expended every year for th 
education of white and native children it 
Alaska. The whites are more eager to re 











succeeded in securing an appropriation for a 








capitol building and a Governor’s house. 
His interview which follows reveals an in- 
timate knowledge of the true state of affairs 
in the Territory. 

“The significance of the frequent com- 
plaints that Alaska has been neglected by the legisla- 
tive branch of the government lies in this: that many 
of the means of governmental contro], some of them of 
the most elementary character, have been withheld 
from Alaska, although they have been granted in other 
non-contiguous territories more recently acquired,’’ 
said Governor Clark. ‘‘The reason for this neglect 
is not unnatural. Alaska was purchased from Russia 
for the sum of $7,200,000, and until recently the 
Territory never appeared as a political issue in the 
United States since the debate concerning its pur- 
chase took place in the Senate in 1867. The price 
was dirt cheap. This sum of money, which seems so 
small in the light of our present knowledge of Alaska, 
was all there was to it. The acquisition of the Ter- 
ritory never cost a dron of blood, and the question of 
its development or control by government never be- 
came a widely discussed public question until a year 
or two ago. Added to these unfavorable elements 
has been the fact that this great region has never ap- 
pealed to the public imagination except through the 
false impression that Alaska is a sortof No Man’s 
Land, unfit for exploitation except by furriers, fisher- 
men and a few roving prospectors, who took their 
chances of freezing to death in a country perpetually 
covered by ice and snow from one end to the other. 
This view of the country is happily changing. 

‘So we see that this northern country has never 
interested any considerable body of people in the 
United States, and, more significantly, its people 
were not for a long time the political constituency of 
anybody. We have never had a war over Alaska, 
and until lately nobody has ever had to look to Alaska 
for votes. It is still true, as in the case of other 
Territories, that we cast no ballot in a national elec- 
tion except for a delegate, who has no vote in the 
Congress. 

‘*Now, as to what is meant by the needs of Alaska 
othe: than the settlement of the paramount question 
of cheap native fuel, I would say, first, transporta- 
tion, second, lighthouses. Ocean transportation will 
take care of itself if we build lighthouses and other 
aids tc navigation. See how important the latter 
consideration is. A‘*ds to navigation mean more than 


Left to right: Mr. Hibbard, of the General Land Office; Secretary Fisher ; 
Visher, his son; Dr. Alfred H. Brooks, of the United States Geological Survey ; 
nor Walter E. Clark, of Alaska; R.H. Wise, Mayor of Stillwater, and George R. Gove, 


private Secretary to Secretary Fisher. The party was photographed on the Bering Rive: 
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various settlements with each other and with outlying 
mining camps, about half of the expenses being paid 
out of Federal license moneys collected in the Terri- 
tory, the other half from direct appropriations by 
Congress. The beneficial effect of this law has been 
almost incalculable. Railroad development has been 
slow, but we now have nearly two hundred miles of 
track in one line *vhich crosses the principal mountain 
barrier between the coast and the interior. Its con- 
struction seems to have proved that government aid 
for railroads in this Territory is less necessary than 
we thought it was a few years ago, although the 


builders of the tr »nk line will probably have to wait ” 


a good many years for adequate returns on their in- 
vestment. The railroads will probably take care of 
themselves, only regulatory care on the part of the 
government being necessary, provided the ordinary 
and usual means are put in operation by the govern- 
ment for promoting the development and welfare of 
Alaska and its people. 

‘*The neglect of Alaska is brought out most forci- 
bly by the failure of all the Congresses that have been 
in session since 1867 to enact a few of the simple but 
necessary laws which are in force in one form or an- 
other in every one of the States and in every other 
of the Territories. Consider for a moment that we 
have no quarantine law in Alaska and no means what- 
ever, outside of incorporated towns where local ordi- 
nances may be enforced, of compelling the isolation 
of a person afflicted with a contagious or infectious 
disease. I think this is amazing. We have no laws 
or regulations providing for the registration of vital 
statistics. In a large number of cases—certainly 
outside of the incorporated towns—births, marriages 
and deaths are not publicly recorded. This doesn’t 
sound particularly interesting. There are no head- 
lines in it for sensational or muck-raking magazines 
and newspapers. But I have in mind, among other 
distressing incidents, the pitiful case of a young girl, 
legitimately born in Alaska, who lost a considerable 
inheritance because there was no legal or regular 
record of the marriage of her father and mother. I 
know of a poor widow who has been living in poverty 
because she was unable to collect the insurance on the 


Walter + 


ceive the benefits of education, including 
manual training, than the Indians are, but 
both should be required to avail themselves 
of the benefits which the government pro 
vides. At least forty-four of the States and 
Territories of the United States have a com- 
pulsory school-attendance law. 

‘“*The system of taxation in the Territory needs 
revision, and needs it badly, especially in respect to 
the product of the salmon canneries. The salmon- 
canning industry is by far the largest single source 
of revenue outside the incorporated towns. These 
matters, with the exception of transportation and aids 
to navigation, are among the minor needs of the 
Territory; but the need of a few simple enactments 
is very great, and the failure of all the Congresses to 
provide them is responsible for much suffering and 
unrest in Alaska. This answers the question as to 
what is meant by complaints that this Territory has 
been neglected. 

**Of course, under the most favorable conditions 
which can be provided through legislation, the devel- 
opment of Alaska’s resources and the increase of its 
permanent population will be slow. There are natura! 
obstacles to be overcome which are peculiar to the 
latitude of the country and to its topography. It is 
and will remain a ‘poor man’s country,’ in the sense 
that opportunities exist and will continue to exist fo 
men with little money resources; but it is not to be 
ignored that these opportunities will be the result to 
a very large extent of the operations of largely capi 
talized organizations. In many fields of effort i: 
Alaska large capital is the one condition of develop- 
ment. This is peculiarly true in a country such as 
this, where nature has done so much to render the 
natural resources inaccessible and expensive to de- 
velop. But, of course, the theory that the poor man 
loses his opportunity when capital appears on the 
scene is an absurdity which has been demonstrated in 
all of the older States and Territories where highly 
organized industrial development has taken place. 
No intelligent and well-informed person believes that 
capital is a bad thing for Alaska. The idea has not 
been exploited by anybody except demagogues for 
political purposes and by muck-raking periodicals, 
who seem to find it profitable to mislead public opin- 
ion with regard to Alaska.’’ 

It is to be hoped that this clear and strong expres- 
sion by Governor Clark will prove a sufficient incite- 
ment to Congress to do something for Alaska. 
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Christmas on Big Spruce 


Continued from page 664.) 
What 
ed in a whisper, looking 


are you doing here?’’ she de- 
fearfully 
the kitchen, where her mother 
usy at the stove. 
lloway pulled back his coat, expos- 
1 revenue oflicer’s shield. ‘*T am 
sed to be a forester,’”’ he eXx- 
You—you lied, Bob?’’ 
It 18 necessar' In my 


les, I did not expect to find you in 


profession. 


nouse 
{ am home from school for Christ- 

You knew where I live - 
Only the post-office address, Annie. 
.’s very indefinite, you know. I was 
gy to find out to-morrow whether you 
1 in this neighborhood.’’ 

[ understand. What—what are you 
ta here now : dl 
Looking -—-er—-looking after trees for 
State,’’ he replied, smiling. 
[he girl leaned toward him. ‘‘Bob,’’ 
breathed, ‘‘I’ve known you for two 
irs, ever since I’ve been in school 
yn in Raleigh; and I’ve known that 
are a officer—the only 
‘er of the law that we mountain peo- 
are taught to hate from our cradles. 
vertheless, you—you have made me 

e you. I never expected you would 

e to come here into my mountains to 
your duty. Do you realize the dan- 
s0b?’’ 

‘Perfectly, dear. 

‘Not even of —of me? 

‘‘Least of all of you.’’ 

She caught his hands impulsively. 

No one but I must know that you are 

revenue officer 

Mrs. Hines appeared in the door be- 

» them. ‘‘Law, chillun!’’ she cried, 
istonished at daughter’s 

inds held by the stranger. ‘*‘Do you 
ill know each other?’’ 

‘Yes’m,’’ stammered the girl. 

‘It’s this way 

‘‘Of course you’ve 
Raleigh—at the school,’’ Mrs. 

terrupted. 

‘*Exactly,’’ Calloway hastened to as- 
sure her. ‘‘I am in the—-the agricul- 
tural department there, you know, and 
Annie and I have been great friends. 
Haven’t we, Annie?’’ 

The girl nodded. 

‘*I didn’t expect to find her out here,’’ 
he went on. ‘‘I knew she lived some- 
where in this neighborhood, but I did 
not expect to find her just where I was 
coming.’’ 

‘‘T reckon ye’re glad ye found each 
other. It’s powerful lonesome for Annie 
out here.’’ Mrs. Hines smiled proudly 
at her daughter. ‘‘Educated folks don’t 
like to talk to plain country folks like 
us. You just make yourself to home.’’ 
And she went again into the kitchen. 

The girl turned to the young man the 
moment her mother was gone, and 
pushed back his coat, exposing the rev- 
enue Officer’s shield pinned to his breast. 

‘‘You must hide that badge,’’ she 
said, with a sudden sense of fear. 
‘*Listen! Daddy must not find out that 
you are a revenue officer. He hates 
them—on principle—and he is so preju- 
diced that he could shoot you, I think, 
if he knew. We mountain people have 
strong passions, Bob, and we have only 
a few ways to give them expression. 
We live by a stern rule out here in these 
backwoods. The things we do not like, 
we destroy. Those we love, we fight for 
until our last ounce of strength is spent, 
no matter how wrong the cause nor how 
unjust. My years of schooling have 
taught me how to say this—how to 
translate my feelings. 3ut_ I am a 
mountain woman, and my passions are 
those of my people. I love you--and I 
will not let my father harm you.’’ 

She stopped, choked by sobs, and Cal- 
loway drew her to him. ‘‘I understand, 
girl,’’ he said. 

There was a heavy step in the kitchen. 
‘‘Hurry!’’ Annie whispered. ‘‘Put the 
badge in your pocket! Daddy’s com- 
ing!’’ 

Calloway unpinned the shield and hid 
itaway. The next moment Hines looked 
into the room. 

‘All right, mister,’’ he called, more 
genially. ‘‘Maw’s got your coffee ready. 
And it’s mighty nigh time for folks to 
be in bed.”’ 

Calloway drew .a_ quick breath. 
“*Good!’’ he said, laughing a little un- 
certainly. ‘‘I am tired.”’ 

As he was going toward the kitchen, 
he turned to look for Annie. She was 


revenue 


I am not afraid.’’ 


7h) 


seeing her 


”* began Calloway. 
known her at 


Hines 


disappearing up the stairs, with her 
hands over her eyes. 

All through the night the girl tossed 
sleepless, with but one thought in her 
mind, 

‘Bob’s come looking for stills,’’ she 
whispered. ‘*And I love him, dear 
Lord, I love him!’’ 


* * 7 * 


Snow—interminably drifted and laced 
in the near-by vales, implacably glitter- 
investing the great 
peaks until they seemed the fantastic 


ing on the slopes, 
creations of some cosmic confectioner 
who had taken the world for a Christ- 
On the third morning after 
his arrival, Calloway stepped out on the 
porch and looked dubiously at the drifts. 
Lem Hines came around the corner of 
the house and joined him. 

‘*Powerful cold, Mr. Calloway,’ 
observed. 

“*And ten inches of snow to boot,’’ the 
young man_ grumbled. ‘It’s rough 
weather for spotting trees.’’ 

The mountaineer looked at him ques- 
tioningly. For some reason, Calloway 
felt impelled to put his hand into his 
pocket and finger his revenue shield. 

‘*1’m wonderin’ you’d be a-doin’ it 
this kind of weather,’’ said Hines. 

*“*Oh, it s easier to spot fir timber in 
the winter, you see,’’ Calloway laughed. 
‘*It’s easier to pick out the evergreens 
now than it is when the other trees are 
in full leaf.”’ 

‘*T reckon that’s so,’’ agreed Hines. 
‘*What are you a-doin’ it for?’’ 

‘*The State—er—is mapping its tim- 
ber resources, and it is especially con- 
cerned about the fir timber. The paper 
mills are eating it up too fast, and the 
State is trying to find means to preserve 
| ie 

‘Well, I ain’t envyin’ you your job 
Hines stamped his feet. ‘‘Let’s 
Maw and Annie 
time, I 


mas cake, 


he 


none.”’ 
go in to breakfast. 
must have it 
reckon.”’ 

After the meal, when he was about to 
start out for his day’s work, Calloway 
found Annie waiting for him at the door. 
**Hello! Are you going out, too?’’ 
asked her. 

‘*Yes; I must go over to Granny How- 
ard’s this morning. She’s an invalid, 
you know, and needs help. Which way 
are you going?”’ 

‘Oh, I’m just prospecting around,’’ 
he replied. 

The girl looked up at him with trou- 
bled eyes as they walked along the track 
beaten in the snow. ‘‘ You haven’t found 
out anything yet, have you?’’ she ven- 
tured presently. 

‘*Nothing yet; you see, the informa- 
tion we received was meager. We were 
told simply that there are some stills in 
this neighborhood, and that was all. No 
hint of where they are nor who owns 
them. So I am working a bit in the 
dark.’’ His hearty laugh rang out. ‘‘I 
came near giving myself away to your 
father a while ago.’’ 

‘‘How?’’ 

**By telling him I am looking for fir 
timber. Of course stills are hidden 
among the evergreens nine times out of 
ten, because they are the only all-the- 
year-round shelter. I thought when I 
was telling your father that yarn that it 
was a bad move, but he didn’t seem to 
pay any attention to it.”’ 

‘*He’d naturally be careful,’’ Annie 
murmured. 

‘‘Is he so suspicious, dear?’’ 

She nodded, and they walked along in 
silence. ‘‘Here’s where I turn,’’ she 
said, after a while. 

‘*I’ll go along with you,’’ offered Cal- 
loway. 

‘*Never mind, Bob. The house is only 
a little way up the cove. You’d—you’d 
better go on about your work.’’ 

Something in her manner caused his 
prot-st to die unspoken. ‘‘You seem 
troubled, Annie,’’ he said. ‘‘Why do 
you hate my duty so much? You know 
the world a bit, you know the necessity 
of these laws——’’ 

*‘T understand what you mean,’’ in- 
terrupted the girl, a little sadly. ‘‘But 
these feelings—these prejudices—seem 
bred into my very soul. It is a conflict, 
perhaps, between a new and an old idea 

this struggle to see your point of view 
clearly. Naturally the old has the 
stronger power. I think as my fathers 
have always thought; I can’t help it. 
But—let’s not talk about it.’’ 

‘*At any rate, you don’t dislike the 


ready by this 


he 


(Continued on page 668.) 
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Westinghouse 
Electric 
Chafing Dish 
for Xmas 


HAFING dish cookery 


is a .delightful pastime 
with the Westinghouse 
Electric Chafing Dish. In 


homes that boast one there are 
few winter evenings in which 
it is not put to some use. 


Every real woman likes to fuss with a 
chafing dish. It’s a fine way to try new dishes 
+ and methods of cooking them. 


The Westinghouse Electric Chafing Dish is 
in a class by itself. It is more economical to 
operate than any other chafing dish no matter 
how it is heated. It heats much quicker. 
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No fuel to renew. No special electric 
fixtures necessary. Just attach to any electric 
outlet. 

It is a handsome ornament to any sideboard 
or serving table. It has the Westingnouse 
quality, and looks it. 


You must have the booklet for the full line 
of. Westinghouse Electric Ware for Christmas 
before you finish your holiday shopping. It 
shows the Westinghouse “quality” goods— 
percolator, toaster-stove, samovar, frying pan, 
milk warmer, laundry and traveler’s irons and 
other goods. 


ao Send a post-card today for a copy to 
“Westinghouse, Household Dept. L, East 
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i Pittsburgh, Pa.” If you wish we will tell you 
+ of a dealer or lighting company or department 
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store near you.that will give you Westing- 
house goods and the best of service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities. Representatives all over the World 
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HIS Christmas is 

surely the time to 

gratify for him one 
of his dearest wishes— 
to own a HOWARD 
WATCH. 


Not that he hasn’t a watch 
of some kind already. 

But the higher up a man 
gets in the councils of the 
business and professional 
world the more HOWARD 
owners he finds among his 
associates. 

It is brought home to him 
more and more that the 
HOWARD has a distinctive 
standing among the leading 
men of all callings and occu- 
pations. 

And when a man once ab- 
sorbs the prestige of the 
HOWARD—when he realizes 


E. HOWARD WATCH 





The Howard Watch 


what “HOWARD time”’ is 
and the service it performs in 
the world’s affairs, any other 
watch becomes a good bit of 
a makeshift. 

Through its seventy years’ career 
the HOWARD has come to be 
known as the finest practical time- 
piece in the world. 

A HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 
Crescent or Jas. Boss gold-filled 
case at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150, 
and“the “EDWARD HOWARD” 
model at $350—is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached. 

Find the HOWARD jeweler in 
your town and talk to him. Not 
every ieweler can sell you a 
HOWARD. The jeweler who can 
is a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little 
book, “The Log of the HOWARD 
Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll 


enjoy it. Drop usa post-card, Dept. U., 
and we'll send you a copy. 


WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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To Seal your Christmas mail and help the 
fight against tuberculosis in your town 


ONE CENT EACH 


URING the past year, the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, assisted by 500 State and Local Associations, has con- 


ducted a successful, systematized fight against consumption. 


gq The money received from the sale of Red Cross Seals is used by state and 


local associations for the prevention of tuberculosis. 


@ The sale of the Seals for the past three years has financed educational cam- 


paigns, free day-camps, fresh air schools and free clinics. 


@ The sale of the Seals vitally concerns you, because every con- 
sumptive educated and aided means better protection for you and your family. 

@ Hear the cry of the poor consumptive, even as He who brouglt 
to the world at Christmas time the faith which bears His name, heard every 


cry of distress that was uttered. 


@ Buy the Red Cross Christmas Seals on sale in your town; put them on the 
Join the fight against tuberculosis. 


back of all your mail. 





If the Seals are not on sale in your town, write to RED CROSS SEALS 
HEADQUARTERS, 715 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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man who is trying to have these laws 
ybe ed, do vou?’’ 

‘No, Bob, I don’t dislike him.’’ She 
both her hands ‘*I—I must 


Granny will be waiting for 


gave him 
hurry on. 
me - 

And she was gone. 
her stride through the 
of the trail hid her from sight behind 
the shoulder of a hill; then he took out 
his field glasses and began 
the surrounding 


Calloway watched 
snow until a turn 


examining 
siopes, looking for 
clumps of fir timber that might, perhaps, 
conceal a still. 
‘**There’s one,’’ he ‘*that 
think I’ll go 


thought, 
looks unusually thick. I 
up there and look it over.’’ 

He swung off up the road, alert to find 
any possible trail that might lead up to 
the timber toward which he was going. 
Finding none, he was forced to take the 
bank of a stream and break his way 
through the heavy drifts. It was diffi- 
cult work and slow, and after an hour’s 
toil, when he came abreast of the fir 
wood, he was half a mile from it, with 
a low ridge between. He found a great 
rock, from which he brushed the 
and sat down to rest, looking the 
at the white wastes that lay 
him and his destination. With his glass 
he examined the wood and the ap- 
proaches thereto, and as his gaze swept 
downward, seeking evidences of a road 
or trail, he was startled to see, far down 
at the end of the ridge, a figure striding 
along what seemed to be a trail broken 
through the snow. 

**Well, I’ll be hanged !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘It’s Annie!’’ 

He searched again with his glass and 
made out that she was bearing off to- 
ward a small clump of spruce pines al- 
most concealed in a gut between two 
hills. He had not noticed this clump 
before; there was no house anywhere 
near it. 

‘*What in thunder is she going there 
for?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘That’s just 
the place for a still. I wonder— I 
reckon I’d better go down there. It 
| wouldn’t do for Annie to be mixed up in 
| it if there is a still there.’’ 

He sprang up and made his way as 
|fast as he could down the hillside. 
After half an hour he came to the trail, 
|}and, with greater caution, followed in 
| the direction the girl had gone. When 
he came to the timber, he stopped to 
| look about him and get his bearing with 
/ his glasses. 

‘“‘There couldn’t be a lonelier spot on 
earth,’’ he was thinking. ‘‘If there is 
a still here, I’d like to know why 
Annie——’’ 

A twig snapped behind him and he 
heard something like the sound of a 
quick-drawn breath. With his hand on 
his revolver, he turned. Annie was 
standing beside a great rock around 
which wound the trail. The two looked 
at each other in mutual astonishment. 

‘“Why—why did you come here? 
cried the girl, shrinking against the rock. 

‘*T saw you and followed you,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I could not understand why you 
should be coming to such a lonely place, 
dear.’’ 
| She was pulling nervously at the fin- 
gers of her gloves. ‘‘ Bob+-Bob-—won’t 
you go back?’’ she whispered, as he 
| came up to her. 
| He glanced at her face and saw fear 
|spreading its pallid, wrinkled veil over 
her features. 
| ‘**Annie!’’ he cried. 
|in this wood, girl?’’ 


snow, 
WwW hile 
between 


‘‘Is there a still 


‘““Bob!’’ Her voice was almost a 
moan. 
| **]’ll have to goin there, Annie. 
‘Don’t, Bob, don’t,’’ she pleaded, 


catching hold of him as he started to 
move away. 

“There isn’t much 
armed, dear.’’ 

**It’s not that, Bob. 


danger. I am 


I—I can’t tell 


you why, but don’t goin there. Please 
don’t!’’ 
| He tried to fathom her eyes. ‘‘What 


can it be to you, girl?’’ he questioned. 
**Unless you are afraid I’]l get hurt ”? 
| She clung to him tighter. ‘‘I can’t 
tell you why I don’t want you to go in 
there. But if you love me, come away! 
Come away, Bob!’’ She was trying to 
pull him down the trail. ‘‘If you love 
me!’’ she begged shamelessly. 

Calloway caught her to him. 
thing but that!’’ he cried. ‘‘Anything 
but that, Annie! I love you—TI love 
you; but I have my duty. Don’t try to 


** Any- 











make me weaken, girl.’’ 


In answering advertisements picase mention Leslie’s Weekly 


‘ **VYour dutv!’’ she sobbe 
than my love? Den? t you 
nough to do this little 


stronger 
me « thing 
Calloway felt himself giving aw 
her; every glance at her 
pleading face lessened his 
‘Annie,’’ he said at last, ‘‘I know 
feel that I am the natural enemy of 


people; but, 


tear-stal 


reso! 


even so, you love me, 

know I have my duty, girl. Don’t 
to force me to yield to you don’t 
me to turn back. What can it be tk 
if ] fo in there? 


” 


She looked at him mutely. ‘‘For 
me!’’ she whispered suddenly. 
are right, dear. Go—go! I shoul 


unworthy if I kept you now.”’ 
He held her close for 
then strode off along the trail into 
wood, leaving the girl shrinking aga 
the rock. 
‘‘My God—my God!’’ she 
when he was gone, 


a moment, 


moa 
fe hiding her fac 
her hands. ‘‘I ought not to have 
him go! It’s too late now—-too lat: 
She paused. ‘‘He’ll find out - 

Uncovering her eyes, she stared 
the wood as though trying to pierce t 
barrier of trees that hid her lover fr 


sight. ‘*He must not jog she cried Su 
denly. ‘‘He must not! I’ll make h 
stop!’’ 

And she ran, stumbling, blinded | 


her tears, into the wood whither Call 
way had gone. 

7 + + * * + 
| Calloway had no difficulty in findi: 
the still; the path in the snow |k 
straight to it. As soon as he saw the 
shelter, he stopped to ascertain if a 
one was in it before he drew any close) 
There was no indication of a huma 
presence, and after a moment he went 
on, careful not to step out of the beater 
track. — 

‘‘T must not leave any 
self,’’ he reflected. 
| helped me so far; 
me away.’”’ 

Following the path, he came to the 
still and was about to go in beneath th 
shed when his alert eye perceived an- 
other path approaching it from the op 
posite side. 

‘*Hello! Wonder where that comes 
from !’’ he mused. He traced it with 
his glasses as far as he could through th 
winding ways of the wood. ‘‘Probabl) 
comes in at the other end of the glade.”’ 

He put the glasses into their case and 
again was about to go in to examine ths 
still; but, before he toek a step, he 
started quickly back and dropped his 
hand to his revolver. He had heard the 
sound of a voicé coming from down the 
path beyond the still. He listened. 
Again came the confused murmur of 
some one talking in the distance. 

*‘T’ll have to get out of the way,’’ he 
thought, looking about him hurriedly. 
**1’1l hide somewhere and see who it is.’’ 

A few yards from him he saw an im- 
mense log, shielded by the drooping, 
snow-weighted branches of a _ spruce 
tree. He went back along the path 
until he was behind the log, and, jump- 
ing so as to leave no track, he gained its 
shelter. As he was crouching down, he 
heard some one running behind him 
along the path by which he had come. 
He glanced around and saw Annie al 
most as she came abreast of him. 


signs of m 
‘This snow has 
I must not let it give 


‘“*Here!’’ he called. **Come here, 
Annie!’’ 

‘“Why, Bob?”’ 

“‘Jump!’’ he commanded. ‘‘Quick, 
dear—jump!’”’ 
| She hesitated... ‘‘Jump!’’ he re- 
peated, more sharply. She obeyed 


without further questioning; he caught 
| her when she reached him and pulled her 
down beside him. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she gasped, frightened 
by his look. 

*‘Somebody’s coming. Keep quiet! 
|They must not see us.’’ He was pin- 
ning his revenue shield on his coat as he 
spoke. 
| The voices sounded again, this. time 
much closer. Annie looked anxiously 
toward the still, until those who were 
approaching it from the other side ap- 
peared among the trees; then, with 
shuddering sobs, she sank down against 
Calloway, her heaving shoulder striking 
against his breast. She had seen her 
mother and father walking toward the 
shelter. Calloway almost started up 
from his concealment when he perceived 
them 


“6 


Jood God!’’ he muttered. ‘‘It’s 
your father and mother!”’ 


(Continued on page 669). 
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Christmas on Big Spruce 


(Continued from page 668.) 
now!’’ she moaned. ‘‘Oh, God, I 
voice and manner aroused his 
ions. ‘*Does your father own this 
Annie?’’ he asked. 
girl’s sobs shook her more and 
but she answered nothing Cal- 
looked over the log and saw Lem 
and his wife as they stopped at 
ler 8 1¢ of the shelter. 
ten to me, Annie,’’ he whispered 
‘‘Answer me. Don’t you see 
t means?’’ 
»b—Bob!’’ she _ faltered She 
{up at him with such grief in he 
that he forgot his own struggle and 
{ her to him. 
I had known! Why didn’t you 


An! ie?’’ he 

lid not reply, and Calloway peered 
the log again. He could that 
Hines was but he could 
ear what she was s.ying, her voice 
a murmur the 
husband stood leaning on his axe, 
ing. Calloway was from 
that her father owned 
still, and he began to realize that he 


demanded. 


See 
speaking, 
gy as across snow. 
sure, 
*s manner, 


a great question to answer. He 
himself and drew the girl closer 
m, raising his head behind the 
r of spruce branches in order to 


‘tter what passe »d beneath the shed. 
eee Hines was still spe aking, and 


jually she raised her voice until Cal- 


iy could distinguish some of the 
: Annie goes back to school, she 
go without fearin’ for ye, Lem,’’ she 


**She’s got notions differ- 
and,I reckon she’s right. ’”’ 


**She don’t like 


3 saying. 
from our’n, 
Her husband stirred. 


maw,’ he agreed; ‘‘but I’ve been 
runnin’ this still for forty years.’’ 
le paused. 

When Calloway heard his suspicions 
onfirmed by the words of the moun- 
taineer, he again half sprang up from 


him 
she 


You 


s concealment. Annie clung to 

‘Don’t, dear, don’t!’’ 

begged. ‘‘Don’t let them see you. 
’t going to arrest him, are you? 
Calloway sank down. ‘‘Why didn’t 
ou tell me?’’ he asked, almost fiercely. 
‘I—I don’t know!’’ He fingered his 
revenue shield nervously and looked at 


oser. 


rer 


the girl in his arms. 

Mrs. Hines began talking again, and 
the two behind the log could clearly dis- 
tinguish her words. 

. . « There’s plenty from the farm,’ 
he old wife said, ‘‘and stillin’ is 

erous, Lem. Them revenues’! get you 
some day, and you knows what that’ll 
mean for Annie.”’ 

**Annie!’’ said her husband, and hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Annie! You’re right, maw. 
But folks’ll say I was scared—scared of 
them revenues.’”’ 

There was a long pause; the old cou- 
ple stood looking away from each other, 
while the man and the girl behind the 


log watched. Presently Hines slouched 


t dan- 


off down the path a few yards. His 
ife, thinking he was going away, ran 
toward him with a sobbing cry and 


screamed, 

‘‘For Annie, Lem-—for Annie!’’ 

The mountaineer stopped at the cry. 
‘Maw!’’ he said, emotion making him 
tremble a little. His wife caught his 


shoulder 
‘For Annie!’’ she cried again. 
He looked down into her face. 


‘Maw, I’ve been stillin’ likker for forty 
years, and you knows I believes the gov- 
ernment ain’t got no right to tax my 

kker or make me stop stillin’ it. I’ve 
fought revenues in my time, and I ain’t 
cared of ’em. But folks’ll say I was. 
= knows that.’ 


Calloway, crouched behind the log, 
felt himself torn by the stress of a dou- 


Annie was sobbing softly 
trying to pull him 


ble emotion; 
as she clung to him, 


lown. Hines looked at his wife, and 
then turned his eyes toward the still. 
He looked at it for a long moment. 

*‘T’ll do it!’ he cried suddenly. ‘‘By 


God, I’ll do it—for Annie!’’ 

He strode forward. His axe flashed 
in the air and crashed down upon the 
copper cauldron of the still. Again and 
again he struck it, each blow leaving a 
gaping hole in the metal, until at last 
the still was ruined beyond repair. 
When he ceased, he threw the axe upon 
the snow, and his wife ran up to him, 
hiding her face against his breast. 

‘Lem—Lem!”’ she sobbed. 


‘*That’] 


| principles involved. 


1 be a Christmas present for, 


Annie, 


bea z 


her husband growled. ‘Let’ 


a-goin’.’”’ 


He pic ked up the axe and they started 
off ae the path. Behind the log, Ca 
loway was holding Annie against his 
knee, rubbing snow on her face; she had 


fainted. 


‘** Annie—Annie, girl!’’ he whispered 

Her lids fluttered and she smiled 
‘‘He did it for me,’’ she murmured. 
Slowly she opened her eyes. 

‘*He broke it up himself!’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Thank God, I didn’t have to 
10 it 

The girl’s trembling fingers sought 
the revenue shield he had pinned on his 
coat and tried to unfasten it. He 
watched her curiously for a moment, 
until he understood her purpose; the 


his own fingers moved 
off the badge. 

‘*Give it to me,’”’ he 
stood up and threw it 


to help her take 


said gently. He 


far into the wood. 


‘‘Bob, why did you do that?’’ she 
cried, 

‘*Il’ve—I’ve learned something,’’ he 
replied, as he gathered her up in his 


arms and started down the path among 
the snowy trees. 
“- ed 
A Chautauqua in Every Town. 
OCIALISTS are spreading the gos- 
pel of discontent, while no organ- 
ized effort is being made to coun- 
teract their crusade. Every 
town has its soap-box orators, 


and 
surrounded 
by workingmen listening to arguments 
against our institutions and _ tirades 
against the and every other 
individual fortunate enough to have a 
bank account. A thoughtful w 
earner who has seen this sort of thing 
going on in many parts of the country, 
noting how all the agitators have the 
same speech, indicating thus a central 
directing marks the dangers in 


city 


capitalist 


age- 


agency, 


such organized effort. ‘“‘The better 
class of laboring men owe it to them- 
selves,’’ he writes to LESLIE’s, ‘‘to step 


into the breach and help to combat de 
fiance of law and order and 
capital. If they do not, we shall er 
long see our mills and factories begin 
our industries paralyzed and 
many of our railroads streaks of rust.’’ 


abuse of 


to close, 


The socialistic propaganda needs to 
be met in an educational way. While 
the Socialist gains in the last election 


were mainly of local significance, rep- 
resenting a protest against corrupt 
bosses and machines, many voting with 
the Socialists who are not in sympathy 
with their full program, yet the election 


results have greatly heartened Social- 
ists and their campaign from now on 


will be pushed with greater vigor than 
ver be The problems about which 
the discussions revolve are national in 
their outreach, but they will be properly 
solved only as they are intelligently de- 
bated in every locality. 

Let soap-box oratory, with its inflam- 
ing of the be offset by an 
orderly discussion of the issues on public 
platforms by the business men of every 
community. In the midst of the social- 
istic propaganda and the outpouring of 


fore. 


passions, 


the yellow press, nothing is more im- 
peratively demanded than an _ open- 
minded and temperate debate of the 


Nothing is gained 
either by the ranting 
against the established order or by the 
denunciation of Socialism by conserva- 
tives. Nothing, on the other hand, is 
more calculated to afford the light so 
necessary to a just settlement of the is- 
than a frank discussion of them by 
the people in every community who are 
the acknowledged exponents of the 
community’s best thought and action. 
ae ae 
Webster’s Greatest Thought. 


By CHANCELLOR DAY. 


sues 


R. WEBSTER once said that his 
sense of responsibility to God 
was the greatest thought that 


had ever come to him. It will occur to 
us as being at the base of the moral 
character. It is the keystone of the 
finished structure. It goes all the way 
up through human progress. The true 
man deeply feels himself accountable to 
God. Itis the root thought of the world’s 
greatest thinking and achieving. Man 
is an animal without it. He only takes 
on large proportions and his enterprises 
widen out into worthy horizons as he 
stands under the hand of God and plans 
along His will and purpose. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘* 


of Socialists 
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‘Joha¥ Muir &(0. 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


We will buy for you one share 
or more of stock an bond 
or more, for an initial deposit and 
deposits thereafter until 


d one 


monthly 

the securities are paid for or sold 

Send for Circular No. 110 “Odd Lot 
nvestment. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 








( «The Bache Review’ 


Che Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the 
sent on application to inve 
ested 


Broadway, 
United States, will be 


tors inter- 


Advice to individual investors 
given on request. 
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Leslie's Weekly" request 
writing for avove Review 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet, 
Advantages of Fractional Lot Trading 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & CO. 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


884 Columbus Avenue. 
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No end of 
ingenuity 


is constantly being exercised to 
separate thrifty persons from their 


savings or inheritances. 


We want to give you the benefit 
of our knowledge and experience 
in investing your money, no matter 
how small the amount, in safe and 
profitable bonds. Write for book- 
let, “ Samll Bonds for Investors.” 


BEYER & COMPANY 
52 William St., New York 











Investment Insurance 


Tells how a man can invest from $100 
to $10,000 for a period of years and 
at the end of that time have his money 
split up along five different classes of 
investment: one-fifth in highest grade 
Railroad Bonds, netting 4.25%; one- 
fifth in First Mortgage Realty Bonds, 
netting 5%; one-fifth in a. Service 
Utility Bonds, netting 5’ one-fifth 
in Industrial Bonds, Bare 6%; one- 
fifth in Preferred Stocks, having no 
bondage indebtedness, netting 62%; 
making a net return of 5':% to 574% 
with more safety than from any one investment, 
no matter how good 


Our book “* Investment Insurance ”” we mone 
pet; about investments. Tell HAT 
and WHEN to BUY and WHAT Nor 
to BUY. Itisa storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation. Ask for “ Investment Insurance.” / 
postal will bring it to you 


GEORGE H. Burr & Co. 
Bankers, 41 Wall St., New York 


Chieago--Roston--Phila.-St. Lonis-San Franciseo } 











EXPERIENCE 


We offer our clients - Lge mye ad many 
years, confined exclusiv: to the sha of 
OLD ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATIONS. 


Such experience insures the careful selec- 
tion of securities that will insure the safety 
of the investor’s principal, make him a very 
satisfactory return and have a ready market- 
ability. 

A list of these, which in our opinion are sell- 
ing below their real investment value at the 
present time, will be sent on request. 


TURNER, TUCKER & CO. 
111 BROADWAY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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COMMERCE COUI 


I he 


in is 
om 


action of the 
order of the Interstate ¢ 
short haul clause of the 
injunction gives the railroads a 
freight rates ordered by the I. C. ¢ ( 
i bill to abol 


‘ommerce ¢ 


Left to right Judges John E. Carland, 


asper’s 
oney 


NOTICE Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an 
num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper's Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and t 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
juestions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answer by mail.or telegraph Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all com- 
munications are treated contidentially A two-cent 
postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 
times a personal reply is necessary All inquiries 
should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, 
LesLir’'s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HE STOCK MARKET continues 
iy to have its ups and downs. It is 
noticeable, however, that increas- 
ing confidence in the future is felt by 
the most experienced operators. Those 
who do a trading business find it easier 
to sell than to buy. This is an evidence 
that weak holders have largely disposed 
of their securities and that investors 
are buying rather than selling. 

Experience shows that, after a long 
period of depression and liquidation, the 
chances altogether in favor of an 
improvement in the outlook. Those who 
operate according to what might be 
called the ‘‘doctrine of chances’’ are, 
therefore, inclined to buy stocks either 
for a slight advance on which they can 
sell or with the purpose of holding until 
the full tide of prosperity returns. 

Some old-timers who have the 
market rise and fall on numerous occa- 
sions are picking up the cheapest indus- 
trial and railway stocks, excepting 
those that are in the hands of receivers 
or headed that way, and are putting 
them aside for the handsome profit they 
anticipate when, in due course of time, 
another booming period sets in. 

Some conservative operators regard 
the outlook as in many respects still 
unfavorable. They are disturbed by 
political conditions and by the apparent 
spread of socialistic tendencies. They 
are questioning whether we shall ever 
again have an old-fashioned, uninter- 
rupted advance in the stock market, of 
the crazy kind that started everything 
booming only a few years ago. 

The fact is that panics come and 
panics go, that pessimists turn to opti- 
mists, and that, when Wall Street is 
once headed toward an advance, the 
public is all too ready to jump aboard 
and take a chance. Without the public, 
Wall Street can do nothing. It is the 
great, rushing tide of speculative buy- 
ing that sends things upward and keeps 
them advancing. The public naturally 
is on the bull side. The public follows 
the crowd. It will only buy stocks when 
it looks as if they will rise out of sight 

In a ballooning market of this kind, 
with everybody excited and in trembiing 
haste to buy something before some one 
else gets it, everybody makes money for 
a little while. The losers are t 
who stay in too long and find themselves 
loaded up with stocks when the bottom 
drops out. The big money-makers are 
those who buy during periods of depres- 
sion, when everybody is selling. These 
buyers have wonderful patience. They 
will sometimes wait for years, refusing 
every small profit, in the firm belief 
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ind Julian W 


* | hausted, 


those | 


tT AT WASHINGTON. 

suing a temporary injunction against the 
mission, putting into effect-the long and 
caused much comment This 
in complying with the reduction of 
of Tenn., will introduce 


lay 


ish the 


ibald, 
Mack 


court 


Martin A. Knapp. William H. Hunt 


Hints to 
makers 


that the booming days will come when 
they can turn their money over many 
times. 

| Those who buy stocks outright, select- 
ing them with reasonable discrimina- 
tion, and who cling to them through 
evil and good report, are seldom on the 


losing side. If any man knew just when 
the time for a turn in the tide had come 
and was positive about it, he could in- 
sure himself a magnificent fortune. 

It is like everything else—like life 
itself--a game of chance, in which the 
long-headed, 
winners. But I have known numerous 
instances in Wall Street which justified 
the old saying, ‘‘A fool for luck. 


M., Edwards, 
the 


Miss I am unable to pass upon 


reliability of individuals or concerns, for obvious | 


wise ones are oftenest the | 


| 
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reasons Phat work can best be done by the mer- | 
cantile agencies | 
R., Philadelphia Steel Pfd. is usually safe to 


bu¥ on any decided reaction, because 


it is pretty 
well assured of dividends and well protected. 


Note 


my weekly suggestions 
Z., New York The Auto Sales Gum & Choco- 
late Company has hardly been established long 


enough to judge as to its merits. It is in 
competitive fleld. I do not look upon the 
the best kind of an investment. 

Clerk, Memphis, Tenn 1 
dividends by buying selected 
stocks with a good record 2 rite to Turner, 
rucker & Co., 111 Broadway, New York, for a list 
of profitable investments which they are recom- 
mending to their customers. 

B., Pekin, I! I do not know about the particular 
Florida lands to which you re is obviously 
difficult to get information, but I re peatedly warned 
my readers not to buy lands distantly located with 
out having as much knowledge as they would re 
quire before buying real estate nearer home. 

Beginner, Rochester, N 1. Your informant is 
mistaken. Excellent bonds in denomination of 


a highly 
stock as 


You will get better 
industrial preferred 


#100 are to be had. They yield from 5 per cent 
upward. 2. Write to Beyer & Co., 52 William 
Street, New York, for their interesting booklet 


entitled ‘‘Small Bonds for Investors.’ 

B., Pendleton, Ore.—The United Cities Realty 
Corporation deals in real estate in various sections 
The directorate includes a number of gentlemen 
quite successful in real estate operations. There 
must be, of course, an element of speculation in all 
propositions of this character. 

Boston Subscriber.—The 
you refer is a local affair operating under a fran- 
chise which expires in 1938. There is much uncer 
tainty about the value of franchises of a public 
utility nature because of the tendency of legisla- 
tures to impose hardships upon them 

8., Parkersburg, W.Va \ great deal of suburban 
property around New York has-been bought 
cheaply and divided into lots and sold at extrava- 


gant prices. In some instances the property is 
well-nigh worthless. I have repeatedly advised 
my readers not to buy suburban property around 


New York without personal knowledge of its value. 

Saver, Philadelphia: The bonds accepted by the 
Ut 8S. Government as security for postal savings 
deposits yield from 4'% to 4% per cent. These of 
course are absolutely safe. A free circular of in- 
formation regarding these bonds can be had by 
writing to the New First National Bank, Dept L. 1, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

C., Bluefield, 
proposition. 


W. Va.—-I can get no trace of the 
The statements made about it were 
not justified. The company was promoted during 
the wild boom in speculative copper stocks on an 
expectation that every copper property was of 
great value. When the copper market broke, these 
expectations went to the winds. 

F., Milwaukee.—I never regarded Denver & 
Grande Pfd. as a good purchase after that 
was saddled with the burden of the Western Pacific 
| said that it was a fair speculation for the patient 
holder. I would not sell it at a loss As the West- 
ern Pacific improves, Denver & Rio (Cirande 
improve also. 

W., Canal Dover 
decline beyond the 


Ohio.If the market 
point at which you protected 
your stock, you could and probably would be sold 
out and have to bear the loss. Usually brokers 
notify customers before their margin has been ex- 
but sometimes this cannot be done in an 
emergency: hence [ have always advised my readers 
not to spec ulate on a slender margin 

Small Investments, Bangor, Me.: 
New York Real Estate Security Co. paying 6 per 
cent are sold in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. They are secured by New York real estate 
and real estate mortgages and are fully described 
in the circulars of the company. Write to the New 
York Real Estate Securitv Co., 4% Broadway, New 
York, fm their “Cirenlar L.W.” 

Careful, Newark ‘ You are right in making 
a study of Wall Street conditions if vou intend to 
enter the fleld of speculation It will help you if 
you will read the weekly instructive Financial 
Review,”’ prepared by J. 8S. Bache & Co., bankers, 
12 Broadway, New York. for their customers 
of my readers can have a copy without charge 
writing to Bache & Co. for it and mentioning 
Jasper 

(Continued on page 67).) 
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‘How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
FINANCIAL 


A Christmas Gitt]| 
of Enduring Value 


HE whole civilized world is think 
ing of Christmas gifts. A year 
hence most of the millions of holiday 
offerings will be worn out, lost or for- 
gotten. Why not choose a gift which 
will afford substantial, lasting pleasure 
to your wife, your son, your daughter 
or yourself? 
q The best of all holiday gifts is one 
which lasts; which grows in value 
from year to year; and which, when 
it has served its purpose, is worth in 
cash every dollar that was paid for it. 
@ What is more practical than a 
sound 6% Bond, paying interest every 
six months, a semi-annual reminder of 
the gift and the giver? It possesses 
intrinsic, sustained value; it does not 
wear out, depreciate or go out of 
fashion ; it pays interest twenty times, 
and returns its principal on the tenth 
anniversary. 
@ Moreover, to its holder, it is a con- 
stant example of thrift and financial 
management, priceless gifts in them- 
selves. 
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@ At this season, when interest or 
maturing principal is seeking re-invest- 
ment, the purchase of a conservative 
Bond is particularly timely. 

q Conservative investors favor A-R-E 6s, 
the 6% Gold Bonds of the American Real 
Estate Company. They are issued indenom- 
inations of $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
upward, and pay interest semi-annually by 
coupons attached. They are based on the 
ownership of New York real estate, affording 
ample security, and they provide various 
conveniences. 

@ These Bonds have been issued for 24 years, 
during which they have paid 6% without 
loss or delay, returning to investors nearly 


$8,000,000 in principal and interest. 

















Descriptive printed matter and map of New 
York City will be sent on request. Write today. 


American Real (state (Company 


Founded 1888 

















Assets - - $23,026,889.67 
Capital and Surplus, 2,011,247.80 
Room 587 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















HAVE YOU $1000.? 


If sO 


why not place it in some good 
bonds that will pay you 6% per annum¢? 
For many years we have made a spe- 


cialty of bond investments yielding this 


rate and have satisfied customers al! 
over the country. Some of our bond 
are municipalsand others high grade g: 
and electric company bonds, all pur 


a thorough investigut 


glad to send y 
investments on 


chased after 
We will be 

of these 6% 

Write to-day. 


GEO. M. SEWARD & COMPANY 
Bankers, Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


BONDS #808" 


Postal Savings Bank Benedite 


are the only class we offer. Instead of the 29% the 


Postal Banks pay these 
Bonds will vield im 4 72% to 4% 
Write for FREE Circular. 


New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. L-1 Columbus, O. 


ua list 
request, 
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Write now for our free booklet telling all 
about our $500, $1,000, $2,500 and $5,000 


5% Ten BOND On Easy 


Yr. Trust Payments 
Profit sharing. Interest payable semi-annually 


GUARANTEE TRUST & BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bond Dept. Established 1899. Capital $500,000.00 


$100 6% Bonds 


An Attractive Investment for the Small Investor. 


Woodstock, HARRY B. POWELL & C0. vermont 
We Furnish Suggestions 


To moderate investors---not speculators. State occupsr 
tion and amount you can put to safe and profitable 
Address GEO. H. HEAFFORD & O©O., Fisher Building. 
CHICAGO, ILL. References. 

sor o0 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List Ne 714 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savin investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 
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A Mortgage on that which produces the 
GREATEST NECESSITY 
==must be and is the== 


BEST SECURITY 


oe eee ere 


(roo~. 
CLOTHING 
LABOR 


é MANUFACTURING \S 
(BANKING 


£ SHIP PANGS 
RAILROADS‘ 


—EEE “4 


"ALL DEPEND ON THE */) 


FARMER 


Farm Mortgages are used by your Savings Bank 
9} and Life Insurance Co. Not affected by 
Panics—Are safe and profitable for you 


Get Posted. Send Post Card for Booklet L 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


| OKLAHOMA CITY OKLA. 
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Always the same 
_good old 


A¥Z 


Can’t Beat It 


—because you can’t 
equal it. The bottles 
bear the triangular 
label. 


HL 


**The Finest Beer 
Ever Brewed’’ 
Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 


or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 




















Borrieo ar THE Sprincs, Buoa Pest. HUNGARY. 


Sweet, Delicious, Meaty Nuts! 


ash Valley 





ice 
pecans is the finest « 
wn. Sweet meated, easiest 
acke To see them makes 
your mouth water! We ship 


2hc. a ur mI i 
(east of the Missouri Rive A 
generous sample, if yout } 
for 1% ORDER TODAY. We als 
have Wild Hickory Nuts and Waluuts 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co., 232 W. 3rd St., Mt. Vernon, Ind 





SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS aq 


The Pens that put the ink on 
the paper without a splutter. 
Sample card of 12 different numbers 
and 2 good penholders for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 








t t Book “Profitable Poultry,” 
: La es 120 pages a. prac- 

tical facts,160 beautiful half tones. Tells how you 
ean succeed with poultry. Tells about big poul- 
7 try farm. 45 pure-bred varieties 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 54, Clarinda, la. 








Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 





Easy to get at everythin “ 
disturbing anything. No fat 
pack and unpacking. Light, 
roomy drawer Holds as mucl 
costs no more than a good box t 
Hand-riveted; strongest trunk ma 
small room serves as chiffonier 
Cc. O. D. with privilege of examination. 


2e. stamp for Catalog. 


F, A. SALLMAN, 64 E. Spring St., Columbus,0. 


Lowest prices, | 


~» SEE 9 


For the Small Investor, 5% 
| or 25% —Which? 


By T. B. Lyon of Beyer & Company. 
UPERFICIALLY it seems most ex- 
traordinary that small investors, 
or those who are contemplating 
entering that class, are more familiar 
with a twenty-five per cent. low-price 
security than with 
five per cent. high- 
class_ securities. 
But, looking be- 
neath the surface, 
the causes are al- 
most obvious. 
Nearly every man 
of moderate means 
has locked in his 
financial closet an 


investment skele- 
ton, a few stock 
certificates whose 





chief value is that 
of ornamentation. 
The attraction of 
possible enormous 
wealth, easily and 
quickly obtained, was once too much 
for him to withstand. His knowledge 
of this inferior class of stocks is fur- 
ther increased when the wildcat schemes 
are exposed in the limelight of publicity. 
Of course no harrowing, scandalous 
stories are ever printed of high-class 
stocks or bonds. His knowledge is 
‘imited to the highest speculative stocks, 
so highly speculative that they cease to 
be speculative at all, since they always 
give immense profits for the seller, and 
too often a total loss for the buyer. 

A man who does not live in or near a 
financial center has an idea that bonds 
|are something which ‘‘make rich men 
millionaires.”” They are, like steam 
yachts, only intended for Croesus and a 
few of his friends. Even in New York 
City can be found many persons whose 
ideas upon the subject of bonds are ex- 
tremely vague. Why has this been so? 
|Up to a few years ago the small in- 
vestor had never been approached to buy 
bonds and necessarily had no knowledge 
of them. 
Croesus or even to approach him in 
wealth to invest in good bonds. The 
only requirements to purchase a high- 
| grade bond are the possession of a hun- 
dred dollars and the knowledge of what 
| constitutes such a bond. 

The problem that presents itself is: 
How is the small investor to be pro- 
tected from the glittering offers of the 
unscrupulous? How is he to be steered 


T. B. LYON, 
\ bond specialist of 
New York. 





eliminated. He does not have to pay 
for the bond until he receives it. There 
is a convenience used daily between bond 
dealers and banks, which is known as 
‘‘draft attached.’’ He selects his bond; 
it is then sent to his own bank in his 
own town. He can see the bond, talk 
it over with the president of the bank or 
any one else before he pays for it. If 
for any reason he changes his mind re- 
garding buying it, it will be sent back 
to the bond dealer and no obligation is 
incurred whatsoever. If he decides to 
keep it, he pays his own bank and it 


sends the money to the dealer. This 
should remove from the ranks of the 
would-be investors the last doubting 


Thomas. 

When the small investor realizes that 
he can buy, in one-hundred-dollar de- 
nominations, government bonds, first- 
mortgage railroad, public utility and 
industrial bonds of well-known reputable 
companies, receiving from four to six 
per cent. yearly, and knows that his sav- 
ings are safe and can be converted into 
cash at any time, is he going to be num- 
bered among the one-a-minute people 
who insist upon learning by experience 
that all is not gold that glitters, even if 
it has attached to it a promise of twenty- 
five per cent. or more yearly? 

ced 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 670,) 

P., Denton, Texas [ advise you to leave the 

Patch Electric stock alone 
a safe investment 

Conservation, St. Louis: People’s Gas does not 

look attractive in view of the fight it is having with 


the city authorities It has had such fights before 
and has usually come out of them satisfactorily 


Dan 
It is a good ways from 


| This may not happen always. 


But he does not have to be a} 


into the straight and safe path through | 


the investment field? How is he to be 
made to appreciate the advantages of 
diversifying his investment? The an- 
swer is simple, but difficult in the ac- 
complishment: To gain his confidence 
and educate him, he must be taught in 
terms of his own understanding. What 
does it mean to him to hear about gilt- 
edge securities? He would undoubtedly 
expect to see a gold border on the bond. 

He must be made to appreciate the 
difference between a first-mortgage cor- 
poration bond giving a yearly income of 
from four to six per cent. and a stock 
giving only a promise of from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. If couched in 
|terms with which he is familiar, the 
difference would be plain. Ask him 
which proposition would appeal more to 
him—to loan the man next door a sum 
of money on which he received five or 
six per cent. and hold the deed to the 
man’s property, or to loan money toa 
man who is about to start a traveling 
circus in the next State, even though 
the interest on his loan were one hun- 
dred per cent. He would laugh at the 
absurdity of it. 

The weeklies and the magazines have 
done a great deal in the last few years 
to educate the small investor. They de- 
vote departments to his education. 
Some even go so far as to invite in- 
quiries and willingly give the best ad- 
vice obtainable—advice that is unbiased 
and unprejudiced. 

Let us take, for example, a man who 
| has saved one hundred dollars or more. 











| 





| which | 
| safer to buy low-priced dividend paying securities 


He realizes for the first time that he can | 


| become a bond holder. He corresponds 
with a bond dealer and with his help 
selects a bond. What does he do now, 
even though he is quite assured of the 
responsibility of the bond dealer? He 
hesitates before he signs his name toa 
check representing his total capital. 
No matter how positive he is of the hon- 
esty of the dealer, there lingers ’way 
back in his mind a slight suspicion of a 
doubt. Every shred of doubt can be 


R. B., Pittsfield. 1. Considering the depression 


|} in the steel trade and possibilities of further tariff 


agitation, steel common is not attractive unless 
bought on recessions. 2. I do not see any probabil 
ity of Kansas City Southern Common paying*divi- 
dends within a year Missouri Pacific is a much 
more attractive speculation 

I Hannibal, Mo.: The best way to improve 
your knowledge of financing, in a general way, is by 
reading the financial columns of leading journals 
and by watching movements of the stock market 
The St. Louis papers pay a good deal of attention 
to financial matters. No doubt they are circulated 
in your section. 

J. D., Atlanta, Ga.: Missouri Pacific for a long 
pull, with normal business conditions, looks as at- 
tractive as any speculative stock on the list. It was 
a dividend payer and well regarded, but the prop- 
erty was allowed to run down and is now under- 
going a much-needed house-cleaning for which it 
will be all the better 

One Hundred Dollar Bond, New Brunswick, N. J. 
If you want to start to invest your savings with 
$100. you can do so by purchasing a 6 per cent 
bond. There are several companies that issue the 
$100 bonds. The American Real Estate Co. of 527 
Fifth Avenue, Room 587, New York, will send youa 
booklet free describing these bonds if you write 
them and mention Jasper. 

Chancer, Phila.: You can buy stocks on a margin 
that is, by paying a part of their cost and letting 
the broker carry them for you If they advance 
you get the profit If they decline, the stocks are 
held for you as long as your margin is sufficient to 
protect them. Walston H. Brown & Bros., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 45 Wall St., New 
York, buy listed stocks and bonds on a margin and 
invite correspondence from any of my readers. 

Fortune Hunter, St. Louis: The foundation of a 
fortune is laid in smal! investments. The man or 
woman who learns how to begin to invest $100 will 
be on the highway \ very interesting 
plan for investing $100 or more for a year and then 
providing for a still greater investment has been 
prepared by George H. Burr & Co., bankers, 41 
Wall Street, New York, for their customers. Any 
of my readers can have a copy if they will write to 
Burr & Co. for their ‘Circular A.”’ 

K., Jackson, Mich Never mind what dividends 
the new company pays That may mean very 
little. It is an old trick of those who are trying to 
sell stock. Recently the Columbia Sterling Corpo- 
ration was paying 16 per cent. dividends. Then it 
went into the hands of receivers and the whole out 
fit sold for about $10,000, leaving not a cent for the 
stockholders. The dividends had been paid out of 
the sales of stock. When will my readers learn the 
tricks of the trade? 

R. R., Jacksonville, Fla.: 1. Better start with a few 
shares, 5, 10, or 25, paying for what you buy and 
taking advantage of any rise in the market and get 
your profit. If the market declines, you can buy 
again and wait for another rise. You must not be 
impatient, however, if you have to wait a little 
longer than you expect. 2. John Muir & Co 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 71 
Broadway, New York, make a specialty of small lots. 
Write to them for the Circular 110 on ‘‘Odd Lot 
Investments.” 

Six Per Cent., or Better, Minneapolis: Mortgage 
bonds netting 6 per cent. and over, some of them in 
denominations as low as $100, are offered by a num- 
ber of bankers. Some of these can be paid for in 
installments, which is a good way to insure the 
future. Nearly all the prominent bond dealers 
offer to send booklets of information. One can 
very easily study them and note the character of the 
references given. advise you to do this. Many 
investors have found this course exceedingly profit- 
able and have made it the foundation of a fortune 

Widow, Providence, R. L.: 1. Dependent as you 
are on your own savings, I would earnestly advise 
against the purchase of speculative stocks. 2. You 
can do somewhat better than your savings bank 
rate and safely get 4'¢ per cent. on deposits as small 
as$10amonth. The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
176 Broadway, New York, one of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions in the country, has a very popular 
plan for paying 4!% per cent. on small amounts. I 
advise you, or any of my other readers, to write to 
the above trust company for the booklet on ‘The 
Safe Way to Save."" You can mention Jasper 

Y., Warren, Minn.: Your list of low priced stocks 
includes three that are in the hands of receivers with 
prospects of assessment and one mining stock with 
would have nothing to do. It would be 


to success. 


such as Ontario & Western, Kansas City Southern 
Pfd., Beet Sugar Common, Malt Pfd I do not say 
that low priced non-dividend payers properly 
selected might not give you a speculative opportu 
nity when the market swings upward Among 
those on your list that might have possibilities, 
Int. Mer. Marine and Wabash Common. might be 
included. Missouri Pacific is better Corn Prod 
ucts, too, might have possibilities 

W., Grand Valley, Pa 1. Theiron market has 
been depressed so long that it is almost time for a 


recovery. The fact that the railroads are beginning 
to buy more freely is of interest In a revival of 
business the iron stocks should share. 2 It is im 


possible to say to what point a stock might react 
Republic Steel Common last year sold from 27 to 45 
3. Good listed stocks are the safest to buy, but 
there are perils even in these Think of Third 
Avenue stock, which sold for over 200, and which 
recently declined to about 4. It will be subject toa 
very heavy assessment in the reorganization For 
the amount of assessment paid, the stockholder will 
receive securities that some day may recoup his loss 


New York, December 7, 1911 JASPER. 
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NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


These delightful 
dessert confec- 
tions rightly have 
a place in every 
holiday repast. 
Their fragile 
goodness and 
delicate sweet- 
ness never fail 
to please. Their 
varying flavors 
comport with 
any dessert, with 
ices, fruits or 
beverages. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOK. 
ENS—Another dessert 
confection, with an 
outer covering of rich 
chocolate. 


BISCUIT 
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Make Your Spare Time 
Bring Power and Money 


To the ambitious young man of en- 
nd common sense we offera 
ege Law Course,tested 
d endorsed by judges, || 
aw colleges. Every aid |} 
8 cess, covering every 
edure and document. Pre-/| 
and taught by expert attorr } 
nates have passed bar* 





é ry state iy al! means 
Sc nd for ¢ atalogue and “eviden« 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


ij 220 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. | 
















, If YOU Would Be 


lita a@ en jilipe MEMORY 
is the BASIS 


of all 

KNOWLEDGE 

> Send today for my FREE BOOK 
“HOW TO REMEMBER” — Faces, 


Names, Studies Develops Will, Concen- 
tration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increasesincome. Address 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 522 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
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THE LANDON SCHOOL $1.5 Sonviicia wide, Cleeeland, 0. 
age at Home 





Graduat 

dent 5 f 

al % Write t ay 

ar Pr at Ww 

you a univ ty. I 

hor tudy law se ‘ 

Our text | ar y 

profess f the big law 

leg Harvard, Chicago LLLP 
A. is. .. Ia., Stanford 


others. Very low cost and easy 
LaSalle Extension Univ a. Bos 2419, Chicago, I 





ACTRESS 

OR ORATOR 

st fa at in the world. We 
teach you Dramatic ye ‘Densen, Oratory, at your home, A 


scientif and iprehensive 
teaching! W rite ‘for particu 
‘tengo School of El joeation, 1s © 


method Six years successful 
om on Stage Life, FREE! 


rad Overs House, Chiears ” 


=FAN oe?) 3- se 


TORRES NT@ CASH, By a sure, simple system, A low priced, high grade 
1g for business me credit men, physicians, lawyers, col- 
ive boc Skillful Collecting,” tree. 
91 Park Place, Newark, Ohio, 


eB Freight Forwarding Co 
Redueed rates, quick time 
‘ Wester 
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ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN to Investigate the Baths at 
For RHEUMATISM 
We desire a physician's statement before acc gre patient 
Reservatious f ace nodat s must be P in adva 
_— te Sey rn spas no cong wl necessary. Amy 
de PI at 
Somaner Mud: ivia. "Kre ume or. ion. 
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Just out. - 

Patented. New Useful Combination. 
Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 
N. Y. agent sold 100 
Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen 
Just write a postal—say : Give me special 


Low priced. 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., 
first few days. 
Big snap to hustlers. 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business 
THOMAS MIG. CO.,5514 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 





SUNSHINE 


Lamp FREE 


to try in your home 15 days. I neandeseent 
200 Candle Power. Burns common gaso. 
line. Gives better light than gas, elec- 

tricity .acetelyne or 15 ordinary lamper 
at one-tenth the cost. Unequaled for fine 
sewing or reading. Absolutely safe. 
COSTS 1 CENT PER NIGHT 
Guaranteed 5 years. No wick. Nochim- 
ney. No mantle trouble. N . No 
smoke. No odor. A perfectlight for 
purpose. Take advantage of our 


sve today. AGENTS WANTED 


Vrite today. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 37 Factory Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO 


AGENTS WANTED 
everywhere to sell our 

HIGH GRADE SANITARY 

HOUSEHOLD BRUSHES 


Cat shows one of our many styles, 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 


Write teday for Catalog and Price List 


HALE & KAVANEK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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(Continued from page 662 
She was one of those shameless persons 
that you hear whispered about—rarely 
frankly and openly described. This 
miserable, unhealthy room was what is 
‘alled a gilded palace of vice. Those 
t iggled, insuf nt clothes were the 
purple silks and fine linen of evil. That 
hard, tumbled bed was the downy couch 
of her slothful ease. The brass ring on 


he third finger of her left hand was the 





elaborate jewelry of the wrongdoer. 
Her emaciat -B death-sentenced body 
was the pampered piece of silken- 
skinned flesh that you hear so frequently 
anathematized. Those seven dollars, 
| her entire earnings, which she had 
handed over to her owner, represented 
the enormous wages of sin; and, when 


they went into Mart’s pocke 
where nearly all such wages go. Her 
life was the care-free, well-fed, 
well-housed, well-clothed, happy life of 
the street woman— including the blows. 


t, they went 


easy, 


: | You have heard a good deal about the 


smooth, merry time that these bad 
women have. Oddly enough, Maud 
didn’t enjoy it. Oddly enough, too, she 
hadn’t wanted to begin it, hadn’t wanted 
to continue in it, hadn’t wanted to go 


back from the service of Mrs. W 
bas Norton’s housekeeper. 
Maud had worked in a shirt-waist fac- 
tory, and when the factory—-owing to 
improper building laws-—-had_ burned 
down, Maud was unlucky enough not to 
be ae the sixty young girls that 
were killed. She had gone a long while 
without aren ment. Then she had got 


’, Barna- 


a job, at five dollars a week, in another 
factory. On five dollars a week she 
managed somehow to keep alive until 
there was a lockout. Then, one even- 


ing, when she was faint from starvation, 
Mart, whose business it was to watch 
young women that were hungry, had 
‘picked her up’’—this is the plain phrase 
for it—and offered her a_ supper. 
Whiskey on an empty stomach had done 
the rest. 

Yet, one day, Maur 
partially recovered, 


1, with her strength 
had run away. She 
got a job a servant. She even, at 
last, got into the eminently respectable 
household of Mrs. Barnabas Norton 
—-and she left that household in the 
form and manner hereinbefore described. 

What happened? This happened—the 
third floor back in Twenty-ninth Street 
the repetition of the old life happened, 
the blows, Mart. She had been dis- 
missed without a recommendation, she 
could get no other place as a servant, 
she could get no other place as a factory 
hand. The idea of a mission or a ‘‘res- 
cue home’’ never occurred to jher. She 
was too much discouraged. In the lan- 
guage of the street, she went back. 

Mrs. Norton had done nothing—really. 
She had—really—only refrained from 
doing something. Why not? Mrs. W. 
3arnabas Norton is a busy woman, and 
Maud was a bad girl. 

* * * e * * 

‘*Now, then,’’ said Mart. 

He was perspiring profusely, but, 
he resumed his seat on the creaking 
chair, he tilted himself against the wall 


as 


as 


with the relieved sigh of duty done. He 
looked at the convulsive bundle of 
clothes on the bed; Martin also had per- 


formed an obligation to society. 
‘*Now, then,’’ he resumed, 
you to listen here. Are you on? 


9? 





The bundle of clothes sobbed assent. 
**Me an’ Shorty’s got a little game on, 
an’ you’ve got to help out. See?’’ 
Again the bundle sobbed in a manner 
that convinced him of its attention. 
‘*Shorty’s got hold of a rich guy from 
up the avenue—a kid he is—that wants 
the town. Shorty says the 
has a wad in his clothes. 
Shorty says he’ll like as not have extra 
on Christmas Eve, an’ if the thing’s 
worked right we can easy get his check 
fer more. Well, the kid ain’t 
seen me-—ner won’t till I’m good an’ 
ready; but Shorty’ll tell him he’s got 
somethin’ worth while on tap. Shorty’ll 
say it’s a married woman with a hus- 
band on the ‘L’ night service, an‘ll say 
fixed it up-—Shorty 
with the wife. Shorty 


to see 
always 


he’s 


kid, ‘ll direct the 


, do, 


‘I want | 
| Mart. 


door. 


kid | 


never | 


has-—fer the} 


| ugly, 


kid up here. kid’ll come. You’ll 
be mighty sweet to him. I’ll hammer! 
on the door. The door’ll be locked. 


Then me fer astar entrance by this here 
back o’ the bureau—me, the out- 
raged husband, with a gun. All the 


door 


money the kid’s got an’ all he can write 
checks fer! It’s all bein’ fixed up fer 
to-morrow night at eleven-thirty 
Christmas Eve. Un’erstand?’’ 
Apparently the girl did understand. 
At any rate, she sobbed herself to sleep 
at last. She slept in her clothes and did 
not waken till the gray light of the De- 


cember morning peeped around the edges 


of the crooked window shade. Thep, 
when she had listened a while to the ir- 
regular snoring of Mart, she stole, with 
infinite timidity, from bed, and un- 
dressed and rubbed her bruises and lay 
down to get what rest was left her. 
Mart, meanwhile, had wrapped the 
blanket about his sturdy form; so she 


She did not dare 
that she would 


shivered a good deal. 
to shiver much, for fear 
rouse him. 

She lay there, staring with her spaniel 
eyes at the seamed ceiling, and wonder- 


ing, very vaguely, what was the matter 
with the world. She did not regret 
what she had done in it*—-she was past 


that sort of thing; she was a bad girl- 
she regretted only the consequences to 
herself. She did not look forward with 
especial shrinking to the badger game 
that Mart had planned for Christmas 
Eve; she shrank only from the thought 
of what Mart would do to her if 
should somehow bungle her part in it 
she thought that he would likely enough 
beat her to the brink of extermination. 
And she wondered why these things 
should be so. 

Would there ever be a time when they 
were ? She doubted it. Would 
there ever be a time when the Martins 
would not make their livings by exploit- 
ing those Mauds who could not find a 
chance to be exploited in another way? 
It seemed so unnecessary. It seemed 
such a waste of human energies, of 
human lives that the world had other 
need of—that the world demanded and 
could not get. 

She had glimpses of this—frag- 
mentary, distorted glimpses—always 
through the clouded glasses of her own 
wants. The world did much; but it 
left, of all that it could do and ought to 
so much—so very much—undone. 
The world resembled Mart. Like Mart, 
it was asleep, and moaning while 
slept. 


she 


not so 


* * * * > * 
Long before 
Christmas Eve, 


half-past eleven on 
the room had been made 
ready. The crooked window shade had 
been straightened, the cracked water 
jug and basin had been replaced by new 
ones, two framed prints had been hung 
where the grotesques from the Sunday 
supplements were formerly tacked, and 
the bureau, its drawers all jammed into 
place, was dragged a few inches farther 
from the door that it was supposed to 
hide. 

Maud sat on the single chair——-they 
had decided not to have two chairs—-and 
apathetically waited. 
her a new frock—a loose, pale-blue 
wrapper—and the color suited her. Her 
black hair flowed over her shoulders, 
and the light, turned rather low, 
not sufficiently strong to betray her. 

Mart tapped on the hidden door. 

‘All right?’’ he asked. He did not 
have to raise his voice much; the door 
was thin. 

‘*All right,’’ Maud answered. 

**T’ll stay here till he comes,’’ said 
‘*Then I’ll wait twenty minutes, 
an’ then I’ll go an’ rattle at the other 
Be sure he pipes you lockin’ that 
one, an’ be sure you’re half scared to 
death when I call. Then I’ll run back 
here an’ come in by this way, gun and 
i 

She reflected that she would not have 


to sham fear of Mart in any circum- 
stances. 

“Tt ain’t loaded—that gun?’’ she 
quavered. 


She heard Mart laugh. 

‘Sure it’s loaded. I don’t want my 
bluff called. Maybe I’ll have to let 
him have one—just a little high one, 
you un’erstand—to jolt him up some.’’ 

“But, Mart--—”’ 

‘‘None o’ that now.’’ He had been in 
high spiritous humor, but his tone grew 
more ugly even than common, at 
any hint of protest; it was like the 
warning growl of a feeding beast whose 
prey is threatened ‘‘None o’ your lip! 
If you don’t put this thing through 


(Continued on page 673.) 
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ut sidesteppin’, I'll let-you have a 


the gun, an’ 1 won’t shoot high, 
Hshsh! Here they come! 
voice stopped, and Maud, alone in 
rrow bedroom, heard the front 
se at the other end of the house. 
S heard feet ascend the stairs and 
se the hall. 
e one knocked at the door. 
yme in,’’ said Maud. 


igly, overcast face 
from lip to eye—was 
barely) opened door. 
Hello, Shorty !’’ said Maud. 
;ood-evenin’, Mrs. Smith!’’ said 
Shorty. ‘‘Everythin’ clear?’’ 
es,’” said Maud. 
rty winked w ickedly 
Husband gone?’’ he aske 
gone this half 
’ said Maud, repeating 
Vell, we thought we’d be on the 
side,’’ said Shorty. ‘‘He’s got such 
mper, that there husband o’ yourn 
Here’s the young gent I told you about.’’ 
‘Bring him in.’ 
ty flung wide the door, 
through the opening and closed the 
r behind him. 
he visitor was a delicately built, 
anemie boy of nearly twenty. He had a 
row forehead, topped by tow-colored 
‘ir. His pale eyes were shifty and 
vatery, and he had a nervous twitch to 
thin lips. He was precocious, per- 
rted, neurotic. 
Maud gasped. She was 
ies, the eldest son of Mrs. 
s Norton. 


a face marked 
ellow sear 
through the 


Yes, he’s hour an’ 


a lesson. 


shove la 


alone with 


Barna- 


The Little Widow. 
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rinning, and in an incredibly short 
ne it gave me such strength that | 
leave my bed and enjoy my 
meals a day. In 2 months 
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unds, my nerves had steadied down 
{I felt ready foranything. My neigh- 
rs were amazed to see me gain so 
pidly, and still when they 
ard that Grape-Nuts alone had brought 
e change. 
‘*My 4-year-old boy had eczema very 
id last spring and lost his appetite en- 
ely, which made him cross and pee- 
sh. I put him on adiet of Grape-Nuts, 
hich he relished at once. He improved 
om the beginning, the eczema disap- 
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rape-Nuts diet did it. 1 will willingly 
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1911 

*You!’’ she whispered ‘You! 

jut James, though he was surprised, 
Was b no means disconcerted. He 
tossed his silk hat on the bed, and, pro- 


proceeded to smoke 


: cigarette 
Wel well, well!’’ he laughed. 


Who’d ’a’ thought it Didn’t know 
1 were marri¢« Maud 
I’m—’’ stuttered the womar 


James reached out a gloved hand and 


patted her chee} 

This luck!’’ said James. ‘‘ Little, 
stand-off, prim, touch-me-not Maudie! 
Well, w ' Welcome to our city!’’ 

He sat down on the bed and, suddenly 
encircling her waist, dragged her beside 
hit 

Her heart hammered in her breast. 
She remembered the Norton home, the 
Norton baby that she had loved and she 
remembered Mart in the next room. 

‘Don’t!’’ she whispered. ‘Listen a 
minut az 

‘Not a_ second! laughed Nortor 
loudly. He thrust out his legs and 

nocked his heels together in his hug 

enjoyment of his joke. ‘*l’ve got on to 
your curve at last!’’ he said. **l’ve 
found you out, Maudie! I always tried 
to give you the glad eye at home, but 
you'd pretend not to notice,.’’ 

He tried to kiss her, but she pushed 
his face away. She glanced over het 
shou te r at the other door. 

‘Stop!’’ she whispered. She was trvy- 
ing to gain time, trying to think. ‘‘Of 
course I wouldn’t look at you there,’”’ 
she added, in a louder voice, to win a 
moment more and to satisfy the listene! 
at the door. Why hadn’t Mart told her 


the name of his victim 
“Of course I wouldn’t look at you 
there,’’ she found herself repeating. 


‘But now-—eh, Maudie”’’ laughed 


Norton. ‘How about now’? Things 
are different now, aren’t they ?’’ 

She shivered. She couldn’t think, yet 
she must gain time. 


‘Kiss me!’’ 


‘No, no!’’ 
‘*‘Come on! What you 


commanded Norton. 


afraid of?’’ 


She raised er cold face to him and, 
trembling, allowed him to kiss her o 
the mouth. She had twenty minutes. 


‘What are you 
manded No rtor 


shaking about?’’ de- 


‘Hush!’’ she whispered; and then 
said, in a more normal tone, ‘‘I’m just 
thinkin’ what if my husband’d come in.’”’ 

‘Well, I’m not,’’ said Norton. el iy 


thinking this is a raw deal. Do you 
think I’m going to do all the kissing? 
*‘Hush!’’ she pleaded. 


‘I won’t hush. I tell you 

‘Then here!’’ cried Maud. 

She flung her arms about him and 
<issed him, with calculated vigor, upon 


And then, with her mouth 
began to whisper: 


‘ither cheek. 


against his ear, she 


‘Listen. Don’t talk. You must go 
now, and go quick. Don’t ask why. 
And once you’ve started, run!’’ 


He drew back from her, his mouth 
twitching, his eyes large. 
‘*Why?’’ he 


She searcely 


asked. 
understood the quest ion. 


‘‘Go!’’ she 


whispered. ‘‘I told you 
not to ask why.’’ 

‘But why?” he demanded loudly. 

She tried to quiet him. 

‘“*“See here!’’? He grew angry now, 
and his voice rose. ‘*‘Why aren’t you 
nice tome? Out with it now!’’ 

It seemed to her that he nearly 


shouted. She glanced again involun- 
tarily toward the door—the door behind 
which, revolver in hand, Mart. 

**Go!’’ she pleaded. 

‘‘T won’t go!’’ yelled Norton. ‘‘What 
you looking behind that bureau for? 
Yah!’’ His mouth twitched ; his jaw 
dropped. ‘‘It’s a trap! * he shrieked. 
‘It’s a badger game!”’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, yes!’’ she crigd. She did- 
n’t care now. He was the son of her 
benefactress, the baby’s brother. She 
caught him by the shoulders, whirled 
him about and pushed him through the 
door by which he had entered. 

He must have understood her then 
for she heard him crash down the hall 
and down the stairs. She was conscious 
that Mart, out of the darkness, hurdled 
by her with an oath; but she heard Nor- 
ton reach the front door and bang it 
after him. 

Then she 
the stairs. 

He entered the 


stood 


heard Mart slowly reascend 
little room, and she 
drew back to the farthest corner at the 
sight of him. He had been drinking all 
day against the prospective activities of 
this evening. Now he was not hot with 
anger; he was cold with it. He held 
the revolver in his huge hand. He was 
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For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


_ The power ofthe individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 


individual telephone is multiplied 
by the Bell system. In both cases, 
increased usefulness comes from 


progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the land, main- 
taining among all the people the 
common language and the mutual 
understanding which makes for 
national co-operation. 

By means of the Bell system, 


each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other tele- 


phone and eacn unit in the nation 
is given a personal membership in 
the most highly developed system 
of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for 
co-operiton; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really co- 
operate. The press educates peo- 
ple separately; the telephone enables 
them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at 
any distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph 
and cable systems, universal service 
for communication is being made 
international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


smiling, and when she saw 

his thick lips she eri 
**Get up!’’ said Mart 
She got up. 


said Mart. 


church ste 


‘I heard you,’’ 

The clock in the 
to strike, the chimes to ring It 
Christmas morning. 

She stretched out her 
him. 

‘Mart! Oh, 

Mart slowly 

**Say your prayers,’’ he 
‘fer the last time.’”’ 

The chimes 


thin arms to 
Mart 
raised the revolver. 
commanded, 


rang forth their message 
of peace on earth and good-will to men. 
They rang so loudly that the policeman 
on tae corner heard nothing else. 
* * * * + 

They never caught Mart. It was only 
a back-alley crime, so the police 
not greatly worried, and the papers that 
are read by the congregation of St. 
Chrysostom’s did not so much as men- 
tion it. . 

St. Chrysostom’s had, nevertheless, a 
most successful Christmas 
Mrs. Rutherford Hemmingway said that 
she had never heard a better Te Deum 
better sung, not even at St. George’s 
Grosvenor Square. 


were 


service, 


’ 


Mrs. Norton agreed with her. Mrs. 
Norton knew nothing of the murder, 


was not con- 
done nothing—— 
only refrained 


either then or later. She 
cerned in it. She had 
really. She had—really- 
from doing something. 

She joined devoutly in the 
Confession: 


General 


a ) | 
‘*Almighty and most merciful Father, 


from Thy 
followed 


we have erred and strayed 
ways like lost sheep. We have 
too much the 
own hearts. We 


have offended against 


Thy holy laws. We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have 
done. . 

Mrs. Barnabas Norton is a busy 


woman, and Maud had been a bad girl. 
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» Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teac s mail to mount Pe 
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hunter nex Quickly, easily learned by men, 
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Facts About 
Oliver Typewriter 
Local Agencies 


For the benenht of hundreds who 
vant to know the basis on which ap- 
pointments to Local Agencies of ‘he 
Oliver Typewriter are made and the 
money-making possibilities of such 


agencies, we submit these facts: 

The Local Agents’ sales organization of The Oli- 
ver Typewriter is made up of a force of 15,000 men. 
This sales force, great as ic is, ynstantly receiv- 
ng additions because of the remarkable expansion 
of our business and the vasrt territory which must 
be covered. It is at the present time the strongest 
and most selling organization in the 
typewriter industry. 


is cf 


successful 


Believing as we do in the principle of intensive 

itivation, we appoint Local Agents in the small- 
est towns and villages as well as in the great trade 
centers of the country. 

This policy has built up an organization that is 
unique in many ways, but conspicuously so in the 
fact that its units are drawn from a multitude of 
different classes. 

Instead of selecting only those who have had 
experience in selling various lines of merchandise, 
we waive that qualification in favor of inherent 
ability and willingness to learn. 

We assume the responsibility and expense of pro- 
viding the necessary training in practical salesman- 
ship in order to secure men of the right stamp. 

We have found that men who are 
succeed, men who are 
sessed of good hard 
Agents. 


Printype 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


One need not have a silver tongue to sell Oliver 
Typewriters—just know the machine, believe in it, 
fight for it! Nothing can withstand such salesman- 
ship, applied to such a product. 

Did space permit we could cite many instances to 
show how telegraph operators, clergymen, bankers, 
mechanics, clerks, teachers, printers, lawyers and 
tradesmen have done wonders as Local Agents for 
The Oliver Typewriter. 

Local Agents are not required to devote their 
entire time to the work. Men who are engaged in 
some other business or occupation can take on a 
Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter without 
sacrificing their interests. This plan enables men 
now employed on salaries or engaged in business 
enterprise to materially increase their incomes with- 
out assuming the slightest risk. 

The man who takes the Local Agercy for The 
Oliver Typewriter has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. But look what we risk when we give 
@ man the exclusive agency of The Oliver Type- 
writer in his locality. 

We risk the profits which may be lost through the 
agent’s neglect or inefficiency, for every town, how- 
ever small, has definite sales possibilities. 

We risk our prestige, for the Local Agent has our 
honor in his keeping. 

The Local Agent makes money on every sale of 
new Oliver Typewriters in the territory assigned, 
during the full life of the arrangement, even | 
though our travelers may help him or make sales 
independently of him. 

Because of the risks we assume in tying up ex- 
clusive territories with Local Agents, we exercise 
the greatest care in an effort to “‘pick the winners.’ 


How It Pays 


The Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter, 
considered purely from the standpoint of ics money- 
making possibilities, is exceedingly attractive. We 
set no limits toearnings. Where the field Warrants 
a man in giving it his undivided attention, the 
Agency can be made to pay a handsome income. 
The man who gives only spare time to the work can 
easily make it pay. 

The young man in the small town or village who 
wants to get out in the great world, who seeks 
broader opportunities, is fortunate if he succeeds in 
securing a Local Agency for The Oliver Type- 
writer. 

He becomes an integral part of a business of 
world-wide proportions. 

A business where ab lity commands a premi!m. 

Men who started as Local Agents for The Oliver 
Typewriter are today officers of the company. 

The Local Agent’s work bring: him in contact 
with one of the most progressive and successful 
sales organizations in the world. 

Think of the inspiration, the enthusiasm, the in- 
centive to succeed that comes from this vital con- 
tact with a 15,000 man-power sales organization! 

The business man wno takes up the Local Agency 
as an auxiliary source of income can apply to the 
promotion of his own business the knowledge 
gained from this great force of sales experts. 

Our famous “17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan of selling Oli- 
ver Typewriters is a powerful aid to Locai Agents. 

With this splendid machine, our best prod»ct, 
offered on such tempting terms, the Local Agent 
must succeed if he puts forth proper effort. 


ambitious to 
willing to /earn and are pos- 


sense, make the best Local 





How to Secure a Local Agency 


Applications should be forwarded by mail direct 
to the Agency Department. 

There are still a large number of towns where we 
have no Local Agent. There are other towns where 
The Oliver Typewriter is not represented satis- 
factorily. 

If there is no opening in your immediate locality, 
we will find a place for you elsewhere if you are 
the man we want. You wili readily understand the 
necessity for immediate uction. Every mail brings 
a large number of applications, and Local 
Agency assignments 
are being made as 
fast as we find prop- 
erly qualified men. 

If you want to bet- 
ter yourself in 1912 
now is the time to act. 
Address Agency De- 
partinent 


THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


351 Oliver Typewriter 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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A Remarkable Historian. 


SHE DEBT which the world owes 
to the able and painstaking his- 
toria:: is often beyond price. It 


is a prodigious task to compose a truth- 


ful story of any land or epoch. To say 
nothing of the labor 
of writing, the vast 
amount of research 


and preparation 
which the conscien- 
tious delver in the 
past imposes on him- 
self would be, to the 
average man, heart- 
breaking. Honor 
should ever be ren- 


dered to the memory 
of him who has done 
his work well as ¢ 
historian. Such a 


& 





man as the late Dr. 

oo John Clark Ridpath 
»P : 

t H, deserves frequent re- 

One of the ablest and »mbr: - for in 

most famous of Amer membrance, or in 


ican historians. him were displayed 
all the qualities of 
the true historic writer. In a very sub- 
stantial way the merits of his books are 
recognized in continuous and extensive 
3ut a tribute may fitly here be 
paid him for the manner in which he 
wrought and the quality of his produc- 
tions. Dr. Ridpath was not merely a 
profound student of other men’s works; 
he also traveled extensively in this coun- 
try and abroad, and personally examined 


sales. 


more original records and data than 
probably any other historian. He also 
introduced a scientific spirit into the 


writing of his books. The combined 
result was wonderful accuracy and com- 
petenless and a clear exposition of the 
significance of events. His books have 
proved an inspiration to hosts of students 
and general readers. His great ‘‘His- 
tory of the World’’ contains all the ex- 
isting knowledge on the subject put con- 
cisely and told in popular language. It 
abounds, too, in appropriate and truthful 
illustrations which singularly increase 
its value. There is no better set of 
books to place in the hands of youth than 
this notable work. It is a library in 


| itself, and anybody who will diligently 
| study it alone will thereby perforce be- 


come an educated person. 


= 
How To Make Money Raising | 
Poultry. 


(Continued from page 664.) 


tive than those which have greater lib- | 
erty. There is a third scheme of poultry 
is claimed to have ex- 
ceptionel merit. Under this system the 
fowls are not even given yards to run| 

but are kept in moderate- | 
sized houses, which, of course, may be | 
well lighted and well aired, but which 
afford little space in which the inmates 
may turn about. It is asserted by some 
who have tried this plan that it is the 
best of the three. One variation of this 
system confines the fowls in small coops 
in ftocks of half a dozen or so, and there 
is testimony that under these circum- | 
stances the fowls do exceedingly well. 
This coop plan may be utilized on very 
small areas of ground. It is adapted to 
even a city lot, and it is possible to have 
as large a flock in the aggregate there 
as on some farms where larger quarters 
are possible. 

The matter of location is important in 
connection with poultry houses. These 
should be erected on ground that is well 
drained, for dampness is inimical to the 
health of the fowls and, therefore, to 
their productiveness. <A sandy or grav- 
elly soil is preferable to all others, as it 
readily absorbs the moisture from the 
surface. Where the soil is heavier, 
more care must be given to the drainage 
of the houses and yards. Any wind- 
breaks, in the way of larger buildings, | 
trees, fences, etc., make the poultry | 
houses more habitable. One great con- 
sideration is plenty of sunlight. The 
poultry house should have either an open 
or a glass front, so that the sun’s rays 
can penetrate to all parts of it. The 
front of the house should have a southern 
exposure, so that the strong north winds 
may not injuriously affect the fowls in 
winter. The more modern practice is 
not to use glass in the construction of 
the front. Most poultrymen now have 
open windows, with wire screens and 
unbleached muslin curtains arranged on 
frames that can be raised or lowered at 
will. When the curtains are lowered, 
they close the openings and effectually 


|ness when on 


they will 


wrevent sharp, cold drafts, while allow- 


ing fresh air to filter in 


Colony houses are practically 


miniatures of the larger-sized poult: 


nouses, sO that a descriptior 


sized building will suffice to revea 


principle on which such structures 
bullt [The question as to the ki 
flooring to be used should first be settl 
Some poultrymen believe that the floor 
should be of earth, while others main- 
tain that a cement or wooden floor should 
be constructed. Each side has good 


grounds for its views. With a board or 


floor, 


cement the houses may be more 
readily and thoroughly cleaned, and, if 
sand and fresh litter are frequentl) 
strewn on it, there is no reason why the 
fowls should not do well. The earthe 
floor is, of course, a natural one; but 
unless the ground is porous and well 
drained, there is greater danger of 
dampness with it than with the other 
arrangement. By elevating the dirt 
floor a little above the outside soil, the 
danger hinted at will be obviated, and, 


is scattered about and 
the method would 


if abundant litter 
frequently renewed, 
seem to ideal. There is more diffi- 
culty, however, in thoroughly 
such a floor than in the other two cases. 

There is variety in the 
style of poultry houses, but perhaps the 
most typical nowadays is the one built 
of boards, with the front higher than the 
rear and with a roof sloping from south 
to north. Different heights, widths and 
lengths are recommended by the ex- 
perts, but a very good set of dimensions 
for an average plant would be eight feet 
in height in front, five feet high in the 
rear, alength of twenty feet and a width 
of from twelve to sixteen feet. As five 
square feet is considered fair floor space, 


be 


cleaning 


considerable 


this would accommodate fifty fowls, pro- 
vided they have a yard to run into 
whenever they desire. A width from 
south to north of sixteen feet is now 


considered most desirable. This secures 
the fowls roosting in the back part of 
the house from the full force of sudden 
blasts of cold air. 

From one end to the other in the rear 
of this house a platform, three feet 
from the ground, is built, and over this 
are placed the roosting while 
underneath it are built The 


poles, 


the nests. 


platform catches the droppings and is 
easily cleaned, while it does not lessen 
the floor space for the hens. The nests 


open in the rear from a shelf on which 
the hens can mount to enter them. The 
nests are supplied with doors in front, 
which may be opened when gathering 
eggs and closed while the hens are lay- 
ing. The latter like to be in semi-dark- 
the nest. The subject is 
necessarily treated here only in broad 
outline. Accurate and minute details 
of construction of poultry houses may be 


expensive materials. Secondhand or 


cheap new lumber will answer all pur-| 
Hens are not| 


poses for the beginner. 


sticklers for style. Give them plenty | 
to eat, keep them warm and dry, let 
them have sunshine and fresh air, and 


lay well in the rudest shack. 
In a subsequent article proper feeding 
of poultry will be considered. 


se 
Recent Deoths of Noted Persons 


HARLES 5S. 
.: FRANCIS, 

proprietor of 
the Troy Times, 
former minister of 
Greece and ambas- 
sador to Austria- 
Hungary, died at 





his home in Troy, 

N. Y., on Decem- 

ber lst. Grad- 

CHARLESS.FRANCIS uating from Cor- 
Proprietor of the Troy nell, where his 
Times, and former Am prowess, both ath- 
bassador to Austria. letic and other- 


wise made him ex- 


'tremely popular, Mr. Francis served his 


father, first on the family paper and 
later as his secretary in diplomatic ser- 
vice abroad. The later years of his life 
were occupied in executive direction of 
the Troy Times, a staunch Republican 
and prosperous newspaper. 

Dr. Benaiah Langley Whitman, one 
of the leading Baptist clergymen of 
America, died in Seattle, Washington, 
on November 27th. Dr. Whitman was 
formerly President of Colby University, 


Waterville, Maine, later being called to 
the head of Washington (D.C.) Uni- 
versity. ; 
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secured from almost any poultry manual. | 
Poultry houses need not be made of | 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Fifty times the strength of ordi: 
perfume Ideal flower perfumes in the 

most pessible concentrated form. | 

from alcoh« e finest perf 
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‘ edding Gilt 


mas, Birthday or 

5 odors: Lily of the Vall y, Violet 
Rose, Crab-Apple, Lilac Bettle wi 
lor g glass stopper from which to dror 
the periume Petr pin polish ed-turned 
box. Packed ready to mail 
Money refunded if this is net the finest 
perfume you ever used. $1.50 a Bottl 
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This is our famous ““Broncho Buster” hat, the 
kind Texas cowboys are wearing. It has a 


genuine Mexican hand-made hair hat band with 


real silver buckle. Light tan color, never-flop 
brim; two dimensions, ail s izes, Crown 
41-2 or 51-2 inches; brim 3 or 31-2 
inche~; sent prepaid any where for only 


HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. L, Houston, Texas 
HENS LAY AND PAY 
BY THE PHILO SYSTEM 
FREE: Booklet by E. W. Philo, entitled 


‘A Little Poultry and a Living’ ‘or 
New 96-page Look, “Making Poultry Pay,’ 
10c. Both books and the new enlarged 
edition of the Philo System text-book, $1.00 
or all three books with our monthly mag- 
azine, Poultry Review, one year, $1.50. 


E. R. Philo, , Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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This $3 Dorchester Razor Free 
— Ps 


Special for 
Self Shavers. 
Send no money, we 
will send razor by mail 
rm stage paid on 15 days trial, and 
if you find it entirely satisfactory and 
the best razor you ever used send us $1 50 ourin 
troductory price on our celebrated “505"" Special $3.00 Razor 
If not satisfied return by mail and you are under no obligations 
to us. Remember, the value is in the blade—no fancy trimmings 
built to meet all requirements of a perfect razor, not found In 
safeties for self shavers. Made from hand forged razor steel, 
oil tempered, hollow ground, round or square point, finely bal- 
anced black handle, with absolute guarantee—sold on its merit. 
Send name, occupation and permanent post office address to 
DORCHESTER & ©0., Den. 11. 21958. Dearborn St., Chieago, Ill 
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-KLY p' CEMBER FOURTEENTH, 1911 evs 


. QO, ne _ of motor trucks, on the contrary, can the event at an average speed of 76.2 


make practically the same deliveries on miles an hour; and Bruce-Brown, win 

|winter days as in the spring or fall. ner of the event, averaged 74.45 miles 

AW His vehicle will make its way without an hour for the 411 miles of the-contest. 

trouble through roads and streets prac-| Bruce-Brown made a new world’s record 

E Ss T Motorist’s Column tically impassable to horse-drawn trucks, for average speed in a long-distance race, 











for deep snow does not hold back a motor as the previous record average had been 


Automobile Bureau | truck to the same degree it does a horse- 74.3 miles an hour, made by Nazzaro in 
R B JOHNSTO drawn truck. Another advantage of the a 32&-mile race in Italy in 1908. New 
y ‘ ° : . 
motor-driven vehicle for delivery pur- class records were also made in the two 
aders desiring information about motor cars, trucks and delivery wagons, accessories poses in very cold weather is that it can events for smaller cars run just before 
yutes or State laws can obtain it by writing to the Automobile bureau, Leslie's Weekly , 7 - : . 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City We answer inquiries tree of charge be left without shelter for an indefinite the \V anderbilt ¢ up, Hughe Ss winning the 


period if an anti-freezing solution has Savannah Challenge Trophy at an avers 
been put into the radiator, or, lacking age speed of 68.34 miles an hour, and 
that, if the engine be kept running. Witt capturing the Tiedeman Trophy at 
The motor does not tire after a few an average speed of 57.53 miles an hour. 
hours’ work and require a rest, as does All three races on November 27th were 
a horse, and many a business firm that won by American-built cars of prac- 











6% sex has installed one or two motor trucks, tically the same design and construction 
utright as a sort of experiment, will find the as the regular stock cars sold to buyers 
£ B J 

of yea 


motor vehicles doing all the work as- all over the country. In the Grand 
signed to them regularly and also a Prize race the American cars did not do 
goodly portion of that assigned to the so well, four imported cars finishing be- 
horses on many of the winter days when fore the sole American survivor crossed 
snow or ice impairs the usefulness of the the line. The imported cars, however, 
transportation methods of their fathers. were all especially built for racing and 




















whers ERANK WITT. RALPH MULFORD. D.L.BRUCE-BROWN HUGHIE HUGHES. : he re — = aye 008 much greater song «sag seo the 

Vho won the Tiede Winner of the Vander- Who took the grand Who was awarded the lOree W! we ROLICK »Y t a rm that 2 me! lean content ers. wo merican- 

man trophy bilt Cup. prize gold cup. Savannah challenge uses one or more of the light, fast de- built cars new, medium-powered stock 

trophy. livery wagons that are coming into gen- models just brought out by a Detroit 

, WINNERS OF ROAD RACES HELD AT SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. eral service all over the country. maker—-were still running, when the 
} 


a race was called off. 
The assertion of the Savannah people 
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y USINESS houses that deliver their ies found they were badly crippled.! that the Chatham County road-racing Motor-truck dealers all over the coun- 
nas Gift )y own merchandise in large or small While it is a fact that horses do not die circuit is a better one than that of Santa try are giving serious consideration to 
PO cities will find their delivery prob- in such numbers in very cold weather as Monica, Cal., seems to have been justi- the demonstration problem, for in some 
rfumes in th s much easier of solution during the they do in very hot weather, still the fied, for greater average speed was made cities they have found that certain busi- 
— | t few months of winter weather if snow and ice are greater obstacles to | at Savannah on both November 27th and ness firms have been getting a goodly 
ne crog have made provision for replacing efficient service by horses than the great | 30th than was made in California on portion of their deliveries made for 
ainty Chriet their out-of-date, horse-drawn vehicles heat of the hottest days of summer. | October 14th. At Santa Monica, the! nothing by asking truck agents for dem- 
ma" vith motor-driven delivery wagor 8 al d The snow and the cold combined bother | winner of the free-for-all averaged 74.63 | onstrations. In large cities, where there 

Bicule w ; icks. Viewed solely from the strictly | the user of horse-drawn vehicles, for the | miles an hour for 202 miles, which was| are a score or more of truck dealers, it 
hich to dror tilitarian standpoint, the motor vehicle snow forces a reduction in the size or the distance of the event. At Savannah, | has been possible for some of these firms 
ed -tened has all the best of the argument when weight of the load to be carried, and the Mulford, winner of the Vanderbilt Cup! to have most of their delivery work done 
ct the finest extremes of weather must be overcome cold prevents a driver from making the race of 291 miles, covered the first 205! without expense for a month or more. 
ft vhether these extremes be those of long trips possible in mild weather, as miles of the event at an average speed | It is quite likely that the manufacturers 
Irrency. heat or of cold. During the past sum- well as making it necessary to keep the of 74.9 miles an hour and averaged 74.07 | and dealers will soon agree upon a fixed 
-R mer thousands of horses died from the animals on the move in order to prevent miles an hour for the race distance. In/|scale of charges when a firm asks that 
tony heat in New York alone, and business them from being damaged physically by the Grand Prize race on Thanksgiving | its merchandise be delivered during a 
rrson St rms dependent upon horses for deliver-. too- long-continue d exposure. The user’ Day, Hearne made the first 205 miles of ' truck demonstration. 
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No Other Electric Is Controlled 
Like the Rauch & Lang 


There's a point about Rauch & Accident through forgetting is thus 


























































mn, Texas Lang Electrics that's vitally different | made an impossibility. ‘I welve-year- 
—— ] Ip OITIS oy » from anything in any other car. It is old children drive Kauch & Langs. = 
) PAY the Rauch & Lang control —the I here was never a vehicle simpler to 
ORIGINAL utter simplicity of it. operate. ‘1 his control alone is a vital 
STEM LONDON Ar Here is a lever that does all the reason why you should see this car IN 
lo, entitled 1 are es la driving through the simple motions of The finish, upholsterirg, sppear We 
dnt Sy pushing it forward and pulling it ance and spaciousness are points that N 
Sees back. It starts the car slowly, with- best appeal at close range. Our 
ook, $1.00 = ’ ‘ ‘ , out a jerk. It increases the progress catalog goes into detail. But the 
re mag- |! you ve tried and failed to enjoy with a gradual flow of Rauch & Lang agent, 
50 ’ 7? = . ; : 
Blyos a PHILIP MORRIS the power. No “jumping with the car right before 


jira, N.Y sate wie. dans 
setae sor from one speed to an- you, can show you how 








ZITA answer is simple. You've never other. It retards the car these details all fit to 
fy a AE 7 : with an electric brake— gether. 
, Briscoe smoked the size that sults your taste. you simply pull the lever The Rauch & Lang : 
Motor Co. . . . . ’ back. It grips the wheels car is a perfect whcle, 
od help poo Different size in cigarettes produce tight and stops the car from every standpoint of 
bay A a : ' instantly if pulled all perfection. To miss see- 
ito makers a different taste. If you want the way back. And ing it before buying a car 

Back! No oe: : , ; ; deng trey 
today—How. Turkish tobacco, and nothing else, it is, of course, the natural impulse _is to fail to employ your best judg 
= Tere ; ‘ : ; to pull it way back in emergencies. ment, for all other cars must be 

LK K's perfectly blended in a sunlit, sani- There can be no mistake with this judged by this—must be compared 
NUAL a : 4 lever—no matter in what position it —_ with this standard. 

UISE tary, Government inspected factory, is—no matter at what speed—for all The new Rauch & Langs are on 
oth " : i $ ff t show in your city. 

red S. S power can be instantly shut off by w in your city 
y-*5 to get the size PHILIP MORRIS simply dropping the hand on the Send in your name now for an 

that suits your taste and stick to it. metal ring at rear of handle. But early demonstration. By delaying 
New York | the lever must first be brought back today you may have to wait till 
| to neutral before the car can start. mext year. 


If your dealer does not stock your 





The Rauch & Lang Carriage Company leveland 


particular size, send us his name cate Whaae as Gene Verano 
oa: es . 


and address and remittance for 














money, we 
nor by mail 
vs trial, and 
factory and 

31 50 ourin Cambridge 


$3.00 Razor ar 


From danuery 
Sixth to bit. 
teenth Kanch 
& Lang (ars 
Wilt be on 
Exhibit in the 
Beautiful 
Turkish Room 
of the Wal 
dorf Astoria, 
New York. | 


desired samples, 
PLAIN OR CORK TIPS 
‘The Little Brown Box’ 
PHILIP MORRIS & COMPANY 


Limited 
420 West Broadway New York 
487 St. Catherine St., East 


Montreal, Canada 


obligation: 
trimmings 
t found in 
| razor steel, 
, finely bal- 
nm its merit. 
address to 
Uhieago, Ill 


Booklet WY 


“A Free % 
= Morrisette? 
AMBER 


25% (gold tp) 
rbent cott » 


: all saliva 
tine. Chang 
n saturated 
lorbess. W 
return you 
brar, $1.00 
50c Send 


Pipe Co.. Ambassador 


toskey, Mich, 35¢ 
> 














Exide Battery standard 
equipment. Special Elec- 
tric Pneumatic or Motz 
{| High-Efficiency Cushion 
Tires optional. 


















































In answering advertisements please mention “Leslie's Weekly * 
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‘ WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Tf you are honest and ambitious write me 
= % today No matter w re you live at 

*. your ¢ I will teach you the Real 
‘ % 1 . 5 t r . 


and h t r at 

aneenk: ccnesneneie for men without 
Capital to bcco indcpendent for life 
Veluable Dook and full particulars FRCE,. 
Write today. 


\ NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


MARDEN M-50' Marden Buallding 
esident Washington, D. ©. 


SHOP 
EARLY | 


Buy your Christmas 






















trade < CUss- lings on eyery package 


IET FOR 
DIABETICS 


presents early---early 
in the day and early 
That 
will be your biggest 
gift of the holidays to 

the workers behind 15s Cigar for 


the counters and on lear avana thru and thru at 


Uric Acid 


Leading grocers 


Y.,U.S.A 


1 
6x 


the price of 


in December. 





cheap domes OOK La Fior de Lasteco cigars 
the delivery wagons. Te os Gk ce ee 


LASTECO CIGAR CO., Box 530, Pena Fla. 

















Third Avenue Railroad Co. 


Facts as to Capitalization and Valuation of Property 


In view of erroneous statements whic have been published connection with the rece 
lecision of the Court of Appeal follo ( al ed r the formation of 
securities holder 

Che existir capitalization ¢ old « | to be rea ed e reorganizatio 
ind the actual investment e enterprise are as follo 


1. Capital stock issued at par for cash 

2. Consolidated Four Per Cent. Mortgage Bonds issued for fully 00 per 
cent. of face value in 1900-1903 in connection with electrifica 
tion of road and subsidiary lines, etc 37 

3. Receiver’s certificates issued at par 


$15,905,800 


500,000 
2,500,000 


Making a total of present outstanding securities of $56,055,800 


here an underlyin ie Of $5,000,000 First Mortgage five per cent. Bonds outstand 
ing W chil not attec ted bv the reo! i ition 
In addition to the above, most of the net ear nes since the appointment of the receiver 
n January, 1908, have been expended t propertv, and its condition and operating 
efhciency to-day are better than thev ever have beer 
To the above actual investment of $56,055,800 
should be added 
1. Accrued interest on Consolidated Bonds to January 1, 1910, as ad- 


judged by U.S. Court 
2. New cash to be contributed by 
ceiver's certificates) 
Total 


st outstanding 
est of $65,080,480, as 


4,324,680 


stockholders (after deducting re- 


4,700,000 
$65,080 480 


\s ay 


uccrued inter 


ain ecurities amounting to $56,055,800, and an actual investment with 


above, the pian of reorgant ration provides tor the issue of 


the following securities 
1. New Refunding Four Per Cent. Bonds $15,790,000 
2. New Adjustment Income Bonds 22,536,000 
3. New Stock 16,590,000 
Total $54,916,000 
[he dividends on the sto nce 1864 have averaged only 5.2 per cent. and durine the 
past twenty vears have averaged less than 2 per cent. Most of the capital ($8,995. 800) has 
been contributed in cast e 1895, and the dividends thereon from 1895 to 1907 averaved 
3.18 per cent., and have been nothing since 1907. Lhe Consolidated Bondholders have 
rec eived no interest ince the July 1, 1907. coupon 
he capital expenditures made by the Third Avenue Railroad Company, as shown by its 
unimpeached books of account and sworn reports, includins expenditures by the receiver 
and current assets and cash in his hands February 28, 1910, were proved ‘to have bee 
$68,954,593, or more than $9,000,000 in excess of the proposed new capitalization and said 
outstanding First Mortga re Bo id lo the heures ot February 28, 1910, shoul 1 be added 
accumulated net eat lings for neariv two years 
Lhe « ost ot repro luc ng or dup cating the properties of the I bird Avenue Railroad SyS- 
tem was shown by competent evidence to be over $58,000,000, without anv allowance what- 
ever for the value of the franchises (which could not be now duplicated on as favorable terms) 


or for the perty as a completed system and 


The u proof in the proceedings before the Commission showed that the 
ictual depreciation did not exceed $2,500,000 (the greater part of which 


value of the pre going concern 
s MM ° 
1 


1contradicte 


has already been 


made up by the receiver), but the Commission allowed for theoretical depreciation the sum 
of $11,807,691 
The net earnit of the Third Avenue System since July 1, 1908, after deduc ting interest 
on underlying securities and taxes have been as follows, as shown by the receiver’s reports 
hled with the Com: on 
For the year ending June 30, 1900 $1,353,928 
For the year ending June 30, 1910 1,871,385 
For the year ending June 30, 1911 2,123,670 
Che receiver further states that the net earnings since July 1, 1911, show an increase over 
the corresponding period of last vear of $170,000, or an average increase of $35.000 per month. 
He estimates that the increase during the present fiscal year, if continuing at the present rate, 
vill be equal to about $400,600, igainst the estimate in his testimonv of $200.000. 
New York, November 27, 1°11 


JAMES N. WALLACE, 


Chairman Bondholders’ Committee 


LESI 


The Crime Which 
Startled the World 


Pictorial Aspects of the McNamara 
Angeles, 


[IE’S WEEK 


Trial at Los California 











ORTIE MeMANIGAI THE TWO BROTHERS WHO CONFESSED 
Vho turned State’s evidence John J. McNamara at left, James B. MiceNamara at right, with th 
igainst the McNamaras awvyer, Joseph Scott, in cente: 














WILLIAM J. BURNS 


The wonderful detective whe 
dynamiters 


CRIME 


which was wrecKed 


EVIDENCES Ol 


s of the 


PHE FEARFUI 
“at Los Angeles 


f 


‘Times Building 
by the explosion o 


Rui 


ay imiute ran down the 


























INTERN. NEWS SER F é 7 J " NTERN. NEW P 
JOB HARRIMAN, ___ JUDGI JOHN C. S. DARROW, 
Socialist candidate for W. H. BORDWELL, FREDERICKS, Chief counsel for th: 





mayor of Los Angeles, Who presided at the The able and firm Dis defense, who urged th: 
ind a McNamara trial which ended so trict attorney who led prisoners to 
counsel suddenly the prosecution confess 
HE blowing up taining dynamit 


Later McManiga 
confessedimplicating 


of the news- 
paper plant of 


the Los Angeles John J. MeNamara 

Cal.) Times on brother of James B., 
October 1, 1910, and Secretary-treas 
wrecked the large urer of the Structura 


Iron Workers’ Uni 
John J. 
arrested. The unions 
raised $190,000 to 
aid the defense. Th: 


building and caused 
the death of twenty- 
newspaper em- 
ployees. At once it 
was charged that the 


Sor 


was 


one 


building had been de- McNamaras were 
stroyed with — dyna- indicted at Los A 
mite by labor union geles, James B. as 
men, the proprietor principal in tl 
of the Times, General Times explosion, ar 
Harrison Gray Otis, John J. for blowir 





having had a clash up the _ Llewell: 
with a union. This Iron Works in Los 
charge was denied by Angeles. Before tl 
labor leaders, who ease of James | 
asserted that the dis- McNamara fair! 


“ame to trial, tl 
McNamaras 
fessed their gui 
causing a great se) 
sation, especially | 
labor circles. TI 


aster had been caused 
by explosion of gas. 
William J. Burns, a 
detective of remark- 
able skill, was em- 
ployed to investigate 


col 





the disaster, and he men were sentenc: 
in time arrested by Judge Bordwe! 
Ortie McManigal J. B. McNamara t 











and James B. McNa- 
mara in a Detroit 


imprisonment f 
AN INANIMATE WITNESS. life and John J. t 


hotel, where they Sound collector and ear piece of the dicto fifteen vears in th 
had I ae : graph, the ingenious device by which con . tie : 
la Suitcases con- versation of prisoners was overheard penitentiary. 


In answering advertisements p'ease mention ‘‘Lestlie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Ch ar Scenes of Fifty Years Ago 


4 : - : 
C Pictures and News from Leslie’s Weekly of December 14, 1861 


Copyright Leslie-Judge Co 
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Grand review by General McClellan of seven divisions of the National army numbering 70,000 men neat Bailey’s cross-roads, Va., Wednesday, Novembe1 
presence of President Lincoln, his cabinet, ete 


20, in the 


From a sketch taken on the spot by our special artist, Mr. Lumley 


The State of the Nation as It Appeared Fifty Years Ago. 











om Leslie's Weekly of December 14, 1861 sa { on the 29th of Octobe is rapidl con sources and exceeding vague and contradictory escaped being held accountable before a Court 
flag of the Union waves in all the Confeder centratir Annapoli Kight regiment ire al rhe most that can be gathered from them is tha Martial 
States except Alabama and Arkansas It a y hat point, together with 23 gunboats and on the 23d or 24th of Novenber, Fort Pickens \ffairs in Kentucky and Missouri have under- 
1 in Georgia, on Tybee Island, (at the mouth tral Ihe lestination of this force is u opened fire on some of the Confederate vessels that gon one of those incomprenensible changes to 
he Savannah river and commanding the water’ k wi may be Mobile, New Orlean or Ga had shown themselves in the ba which was r¢ which all military matters in that direction seem 
aches to that cit by a detachment of th Ifa ned to act against New Orleans, i turned from the Confederate batteries on shore i ” periodically subject The national forces 
ional forces from Port Royal, on the 24th of ba ! in conjunction with the powerful the cannonading becoming general, the National under Generals Schoepf and Nelson, after the suc 
ember The fortifications erected there by the I {and water expedition now organizing for the ships off the port taking part The Nationa oops cess of Camp Wildcat and Ivy Mountain, naturally 
nfederates had been abandoned and the Na a of the M ippi from Cairo It is certain in Fort Pickens and on Santa Rosa Island are about pushed on toward Cumberland Gap and East 
mal troops are now engaged in repairing and ex tha n r of hea blow ire aiming at the 2,000 in number the Confederate force on the rennessee, where, in anticipation of their approach, 
nding them,with a view to permanent occupan Southern fror main land is 8,000 to 10,000 . general uprising of the loyalists was concerted 
d as the basis of a future demonstration on ‘he silence which has‘so long reigned at Pensa On the line of the Potomac nothing of importance They began to organize, and had cut off the retreat 
URNS Savannah. The alarm in that city, as w i 1 «cola ha i een broken The accounts which has occurred since the disaster at Ball's Bluff. for of Zollicoffer and his men by burning down the 
aes Charleston, created by the capture of Port Roya have thus far reached us are all from Confederate which—it is to be regretted—CGeneral Stone ha bridges on the Knoxville Railroad, and were in 
lamiters i the subsequent operations of the other ways prepared to lend a power 
amounts to a real panic. and all se — ful support to the National army 
means of conveyance to the n But the victorious advance of the lat 
rior, whether for persons or effect ter was suddenly stopped by “super 
e crowded to their utmost capacit or orders,’ and the columns of Nelson 
he town of Beaufort has not yet ind Schoepf withdrawn to the center 
en occupied by the National troop ~_ ; , . af: *e e-* , - of the State where a ‘masterly inac- 


a couple of gunboats are stationed tivity”’ is being illustrated on a seale 


it to prevent the return of any only second to that on the Potomac 


Confederate for« The same inexplicable vacillation 


\t last accounts, a joint naval and has received another illustration in 


litary expedition was organizing at Missouri The army which Fremont 






Port Royal, to consist of two brig marched to the southern border of 


inder General Viele, designed to he State, driving the entire force of 


yperate at some other point of the ithe Confederates before him has been 


coast, probably against Fernandina, marched back to St. Louis, or sta- 
tioned on the line of the St. Louis 


Jefferson City & Sedalia, while Price 


n Florida, the eastern terminus of the 
railway running across the neck of 





ind McCulloch have advanced again, 
reoccupied Springfield and now hold 
the entire southern half of the Stat« 


he Florida peninsular, from the At 
intic to the Gulf of Mexico, It is 
believed that the expedition under 














ROW. eneral Butler, which sailed lately Ship Island, at the mouth of the 
Dte ay from Boston in the ‘‘Constitution Mississippi river, has been occupied 
urged the ind other transports, is designed f by a force from the blockading fleet 
s to he reinforcement of the troops al which has erected there strong fortifi- 
ss eady at Port Royal, where it is pro cations, mounted with heavy guns, 
posed to have a large force ready to This position is of importance in 
be thrown upon any point in the blockading the approaches to New 
vnamit South which may appear most vul Orleans by way of Lake Borgne 
‘Maniva nerable Mr. Jefferson Davis has addressed 








Another expedition, to be com his third message to the Congress of 
nanded by General Burnside, second Battle of Belmont, Mo., on the Mississippi, opposite Columbus, Ky., fought November 7. the Confederate States which con 


yn} 


plicating 
Namara, 
ames B., 
ry-treas 
tructur 

3’ Union 


: ‘ , t } “~o ff . ’ ne tic » er 2 
y in magnitude to that which From a sketch by an officer of General Grant’s division engaged in the battle. vened at Richmond on November 20 
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Explosion of a shell, from the Confederate steamer, ‘‘Ivy,’? United States Cavalry scouting in the neighborhood of Fairfax Court House, Va. General McClellan con- 





mara 1 in the cutter of the U. S. war steamer ‘‘Niagara”’ on its re templates issuing an order forbidding these private ventures into the lion’s den, a number of recent affairs 
t f « turn from burning the Confederate brig ‘‘Nonsuch’”’ in the — of this sort haying cost several lives without offering any valuable information in return. On one expedi- 
hn J. 1 southwest pass of the Mississippi River, November 2. tion thirty lives were lost. 

s in th From a sketch by a sailor on board the cutter From a sketch by our special artist attached to General McClellan's command 
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JAPOLEON’S name fills more pages in the waa solemn history than that of any other mortal. The advance of his Grand hae into Russia is the 
N turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History, ‘the original of which was 
displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work for im- 
mediate sale. The sets are BRAND NEW, brought right down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. 
Hundreds have already availed themselves of this remarkable opportunity to secure the greatest History of the 


World ever written. We have only a few sets remaining. We offer these sets 


Neve! j 


aed 


to LESLIE’S WEEKLY READERS. 


We will mame our price and easy terms only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 


address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his 


family derive their income from his History, and 


to print our price » hennenal for the sake of more quickly selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. 
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” = CHALDAEA 
Superintendent Long, ASSYRIA. GREECE 


. C. ASCENDENCY. 

ae DIA THE REPUBLIC mega cy ANDO 
St. Louis » Seheole BABYLONIA. MACEDONIA. tHe EMPIRE. FEUDALA saaes 
Said I ; mmen PER A eure 
Ded Ridpeth's Histoy ot tha NINE. - aa 
W orl 1 as the able t wore - MASSIVE . ’ . 
subje which I have ever ex- . x 
amined 1e engr ngs, maps, VOLUMES z Kr e 
and charts are alone worth the en- | 4900 PAGES 


tire cost of the 2000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


For the Father For the Young Men 


a ee tizen should know the history of his own country AFE you engaged all day with your work? Are your hours 
he world to intelligently perform his duty in the long and is your work tedious? Do you sometimes look 
Governme: nt oo Na tion. How are we to judge of the great na- | back on your boyish ambitions and feel that they are all dead? 
tional i crowd upon us for decision? Our Tariff . “in the a , ae i ‘ . 
: : . ; ave to count the dollars carefully and hold tightly to the 
Policy, th Que stion f the Trusts agitating the great business and com- Ha  saees _— : ' gauly 
mercial worl ective rights of labor and capital, the conflict cents £ 
betwee : Socialism the one hand and organized business and indus- Don’t stint yourself of mental food But the money! Yes, 
am the the 1} jred the norts aati oe : 
try on hese and hundreds of other important questions press |I know. Mental food costs money, but you cannot be a man 
ip us for intelligent decision. How have such questions been met in | : ee : . 
r answer read the history of ancient civilizations which without it. If your room is furnished in a certain corner with 
Read the history of mighty Babylon, or | Ridpath’s History of the World you will be astonished to find 
rize yourself with her growth. develop- | that your expenses are growing less 
history of the French Revolution. Then i: ane aainer the Sp Age sali ot atti Gabi 
e of the rise and d wnfall of empires and nations oe oS rt os - eget ep t th y be ‘ —_ “Al vas 
ll be able to intelligently decide the great questions that are pres- hee ned nd tae og Tl y will Brees ~~ nage Titec ys rf _ will 
Ww every ie re for att nti n. arg ou capac shey wiii increase 0 use 1ess am 
oe ae ee ae keep you young. As you read of how men lived and loved and fou ight 
M h and died from earliest days to within your own memory, you will be- | 
or © oO er come a bigger and greater man. If there is any good stuff in you it will 


come to the surface. 














now, as all the w rid knows, that the success in life of 


y% 1r boys and girls is heaven to you. There is little else in For the Young Women 


the world wort! r ve your boys and girls a chance.”” Give : . 
them a» education which will fit them for the stern realities of life AzeE yon a little above the average in your thoughts and 
Teach them t ve home by making the home so attractive that it is tastes Does your mind rise beyond hats and ribbons, 


worth loving. Place in your home, good, interesting, truthful books for 5 | 
2 - »-t v feel that fe » « riot thi 
your children. In this day and age f fierce competition it is littleshort of a frocks and feathers Do you feel that life is a serious thing, 


misfortune for any boy or girl to grow up without the equipment of agood | not to be lightly laughed at and frittered away ? 

— n, oon oy! San ywi voten ot —~ 5 ae coupon today If so, get Ridpath’ s History and read of the women who 
rt fre ages reatest tor is) : 

aoe ene Bnaee of the grectent Risy ef the werd over weltien. thought as you think and acted as you would act if occasion 





Fold here, tear out, sign and mail arose 2m 
Study the incidents that have made the world such as it is 
today. Then when you go among your friends to talk you will 
astonish them and yourself. For every event in daily life you 
will be able to suggest a parallel in history. You will be qual- 
ified to open and suggest topics. It will become known that 
your opinion is worth berg is reliable. You will be spoken of as 
. . that cultivated and brilliant conversationalist. 
Western Newspaper Association Don't hesitate. Your wish for further knowledge shows that you 
Leslie’ s Weekly Bureau, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago eS n al capacities If you do not encourage and cultivate 
i e Ul 

use mail. without cost to me, s le pages of Ridpath’s Hist ey , 
of the World, containing photogravures of Napoleon and Guec mn Eliza, If you get the books; if you read them; if you are the woman I take 
ngs of Socrates, Cesar and Shakespeare, map of China and you to be, inone m ynth’s time you will realize your increased value. 
scram of Panama Canal. and write me full particulars of your In oue year’s time you will have made e veryone who knows you real- 

: ffer ) Leslie” s Weekly readers. ize it too. 

You can take this great set of books into your own home, at com 
NAME paratively little cost of money or space, and pay for it very easily— 
only a few cents a day or a few dollars a month. It is now in the homes 


of more than 200,000 American families. Can you afford to be with- 
ADDRESS sail “s ; out it ? 
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REFORMATION REVOLUTION 


For the School Children 


OUR boy or girl returns from school and wants to know 

something about the Missouri Compromise or Monroe 
Doctrine, about which there is an essay to write. You don’t 
like to betray your ignorance; perhaps you don’t like being 
bothered and would prefer to read the paper. If you would 
only put Ridpath in your library and refer your boy or girl to 
the index, you would not only give them the information which 
they seek, but might create in them a desire to know more; a 
desire for reading; for information, learning and knowledge, 
and “knowledge is power,’’ not only in business but in society 
in general. 

Run your finger down the index in Ridpath’s History and 
you will find Leonidas, Galileo, Heroditus, Cervantes, Buddha, 
Cromwell, Bonaparte, Grant Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Hamp- 
den, Mozart, Dewey, Schley, Farragut, Roosevelt, McKinley, 


| Harrison, Taft, etc. 


Do you mean to tell me that your boy or girl, with this 
wonderful index of Ridpath’s History, would not be spend- 
ing their time to better advantage—and perhaps bothering 
you with fewer questions? Perhaps they would be giving you 
information. 


For Everybody 
RIDPATH’S HISTORY is the story of the world fren the 
very beginning down to the present year. It is made up of 
the different events of all the separate nations in the great whirl- 
pool of world-growth. It is a series of historical narratives in 
which each nation, in turn, becomes the hero of its own story. 
Ridpath’s style is clear and simple, yet glows with the ferv- 
ency of the orator. He puts life in the dry bones of the past. 
When he writes, the departed great are as real to you as your 
own neighbors. The great events of history pass before you in 
a series of living pictures. The great names of history—Alex- 
ander, Czesar, Napoleon, Bismarck, Washington—are names 
no longer; they are men, moving, breathing, pulsating with life 
and high purpose. 


Ridpath’s History is praised by ali for its wealth of learning, for its 
brilliant style, for its fascination as a story, for its educative value to 
old and young, To read it is a liberal education. It is alibrary in it- 
self which is already in nearly a quarter of a million American homes 
and should be in every home. 
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